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A STUDY IN OILS FROM LIFE. BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, 





(Copyright, 1888, by Montague Marks.] 





Mp Date ; Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





ALBERT WOLFF, the famous Parisian critic, whose 
features are depicted above, for some time past has been 
deploring the indifference of the French for their great 
painters of the period of 1830, the best examples of whom 
he asserts have been transported to America “ never to 
return.” Henri Garnier, who is also an art critic, 
declares this to be an exaggeration. In the last ten 
years, he says, the commerce in pictures in France has 
amounted to twenty million dollars. Of this sum he 
credits Americans with one fifth ; that is to say, that we 
have bought four million dollars’ worth of French pic- 
tures in the last ten years. But all of this large sum he 
takes care to show has not gone for the purchase of 
masterpieces, nor even of good examples of the best 
masters. The reading of some of our auction-sale cata- 
logues has made him aware of a fact which seems to 
have escaped Mr. Wolff, namely, that an American col- 
lector usua!ly buys without much judgment, and, when 
he buys extensively, is apt to have, for each work of 
merit in his collection, many examples of what he calls 
“la peinture d’Exportation.” Mr, Garnier names the 
following European amateurs, English, Belgian, Dutch, 
German and Russian—omitting Frenchmen in deference 
to their delicate sensibilities—who, he says, each owns a 
collection of French pictures worth a million of francs 
(two hundred thousand dollars): Mr. Forbes, Mr. 
Jundt, Baron Schroeder, Mr. Fowler, Mr. John Siltzer, 
Mr. Crabbe, Mr. Fobschmitt, Sir Richard Wallace, Mr, 
Van der Eynde, Mr. Edward Otlet, Mme. Varoquier. 
Mr. Finet, Mr. Steengracht, Mr. Kums, Baron Springer 
Mr. Weber, Mr. Behrens, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Schultz, Mr 


Schoene, Mr. Bodkine, Mr. Brocard and Mr. Fretiakoff 


eo 
* 


Tuis hardly proves that Albert Wolff is mistaken. In- 
deed, Mr. Garnier, in another column of the same num- 
ber of his journal which contains this disclaimer, has a 
sarcastic hit at the Administration des Beaux Arts, which 
proposes, it is said, to allow Millet’s house at Barbizon to 
be destroyed, but to preserve his studio and to convert 
it into a museum in which Millet’s pictures shall be ex- 
hibited. ‘“ Where,” asks Mr. Garnier, “is the Adminis- 
tration to get the pictures, since it has not had the fore- 
sight to buy any?” And he remarks that, in all proba- 
bility, the principal exhibits of the new museum will be, 
in fault of pictures, Millet’s palette, his easel, his sabots 
and his cotton nightcap ! 

* 

Mr. GARNIER, by the way, remarks that there would 
be no occasion to look to America for examples of 
Millet, Corot and the other great painters of their time, 
if the manager of the proposed Retrospective Exhibition 
would consult with the Parisian dealers who might pro- 
cure for him from their customers the pictures still owned 
in France. In this country the dealers render great ser- 
vice at our public and semi-public exhibitions of foreign 
Cottier’s contributions at the Bartholdi Loan 


paintings. 


THE 


Exhibition at the Academy of Design were simply invalu- 
able, and Knoedler, Avery and Schaus have been most 
liberal in their loans of paintings at the Union League and 
other club exhibitions. 

* * * 

AVOWEDLY the main purpose of the new Society of 
American Etchers (represented by Mr. J. D. Waring as 
its publisher) is to check the rampant spirit of commer- 
cialism which dominates the art in this country. War 
is declared against the issue of unlimited “ proofs.” To 
counteract this evil so far as possible, each impression of 
the plates issued bythe Society is stamped with its of- 
ficial seal, which tells the initiated how many copies are 
printed, and what number of the issue the particular 
copy in hand happens to be. The uninitiated Audic, 
by the way—who need protection even more than the 
etchers do—are left in the dark on the subject, having 
no key to the cipher. Mr. Waring begins well by issu- 
ing plates by some of our best American etchers. He 
errs grievously, however, in point of good taste—to say 
nothing about the awful commercialism of the offence— 
in issuing with each of his plates, as a “criticism,” a 
laudatory notice written by a lady in his own employ. 


*. * 
* 


IN an answer to a correspondent, that valuable publi- 
cation, American Notes and Queries, explains how it 
happened that Andrew Johnson does not appear in Car- 


_penter’s picture of the “ Deathbed of Lincoln,” 


When Carpenter painted the picture the figure of Andrew 
Johnson was one of those gathered about the couch, and this was 
as it should be, because he was really there with the members of 
the Cabinet and others. Before the picture was quite completed, 
however, the feeling in the North had grown so bitter against 
Johnson that the artist feared lest the popularity of the picture 
would be injured by the appearance in it of the then Chief Execu- 
tive. He, therefore, erased President Johnson and inserted 
Schuyler Colfax in his stead, although Colfax was not really pres- 
ent at the death of Lincoln. 

When was history ever so meanly falsified before or 
since! But truth, which is greater than commercial art, 
lives to confound its perverter. Even as I write, we 
have the memory of the headstrong but honest and 
patriotic Johnson vindicated (see Hugh McCullough’s 
testimony in Scribner’s Magazine for September). 


*  * 
* 


THE Guide de l’Amateur remarks that there are on 
the market a large number of late reproductions of Barye 
bronzes which are offered for sale as early proofs, chased 
by Barye’s own hand, or under his supervision. The 
difference from an amateur’s point of view is, of course, 
considerable, and financially it is not to be taken lightly ; 
the usual price for a fair cast of one of the better known 
models varies from $4 to $20, while the early proofs from 
the same models bring ten timesas much. As readers of 
The Art Amateur know, some of these forged Barye 
bronzes have appeared in New York from time to time. 

+ * 

Sir: Permit me to correct an error in your magazine for Aug- 
ust. Canada never has and does not levy any duty on original 
paintings and drawings. Even copies of the old masters, if exe- 
cuted with ordinary skill, are also admitted free. Duty is levied 
only on the ‘‘ pot-boilers,’’ and such copies as are usually hawked 
about the streets, AN AMATEUR, Montreal. 

The statement referred to was quoted from Mr. 
Marquand’s article in The New Princeton Review. It 
is gratifying to learn, on the authority of my correspond- 
ent, who is a member of the Council of the Art Asso- 
ciation in Montreal, that duty is levied only on “ pot- 
boilers” and copies hawked about the streets. I 
should imagine, however, the Government to have a 
pretty difficult task in assuming the function of art 
critic, and having to determine, for example, what pic- 
ture may or may not be a “ pot-boiler.” 


* * 
* 


THE United States Government was recently asked 
by the French Government, through our Minister at 
Paris, to remit, on their return to this country, the duties 
on French pictures painted since 1878, which their Am- 
erican owners might be willing to lend for exhibition at 
the World’s Fair of next year. The Secretary of the 
Treasury replied, politely but firmly, that it was impos- 
sible to comply with the request without violating the 
law. The United States Commission to the Paris Ex- 
position, however, would not let the matter rest here, 
and agitated the matter at Washington until at last the 
Secretary of the Treasury surrendered. He has reviewed 
his decision, and has decreed that French pictures owned 
in the United States may be exhibited at Paris in 1889 
and returned to this country without the exaction of 
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duty a second time. However much satisfaction this 
decision may afford the artistic world, it is nevertheless 
in distinct violation of the law. It is just such a case as 
that of about a year ago, when Secretary Fairchild, un- 
der pressure, consented to let in free of duty, as “an- 
tiquities,” all pictures painted previous to the year 1800 
an arbitrary, not to say absurd, interpretation of the 
law. The best way to secure the repeal of a bad law is 
to enforce it. That is an old and a wise maxim. But our 
Government evidently lacks the courage to act upon it. 
The party in power does not dare to strike from the 
statute books the barbarous “ tariff onart ”’ provisions for 
fear of offending certain Western demagogues ; neither 


does it dare enforce the law as it stands. 


‘= 
* 


HAGENBECK, the dealer in wild beasts, of Homburg, 
has sent to Mme. Rosa Bonheur three panthers, and a 
keeper to take care of them, she having expressed a de- 
sire to make studies of the beasts. 


* x 
* 





DURING his summer trips to Europe Mr. J. W. Bou- 
ton seems to be particularly fortunate in picking up 
rarities in the book-marts. Among the prizes he has 
lately captured, apart from some extraordinarily beauti- 
ful old illuminated books and fine bindings, are the 
original water-color drawings by Edouard De Beaumont 
for his charming illustrations of “Cinderella.” Mr. 
Bouton shows also a copy of De Beaumont’s “ Blue 
Beard,” similarly illustrated. Anything more dainty 
than these aquarelles can hardly be imagined. From 
the exquisite Parisian drawing-room art of to-day to the 
classic art of Turner is a long stride backward. Mr. 
Bouton, however, shows side by side with these elegant 
trifles of De Beaumont the finest set of impressions of 
the plates of the Liber Studiorum that I have ever seen. 
It is not surprising, though, that they should be so fine, 
for they are those of Turner's presentation copy of his 
book to his friend and critic, Ruskin. How Mr. Ruskin 
was induced to part with such a souvenir it is difficult to 


understand, and I was not indiscreet enough to ask. 


* * 
* 


THE prices obtained for reputed works of Francois 
Clouet, Claude Gelée, Nigrard, Poussin and other cel- 
ebrated painters of the old French schools, and of Mu- 
rillo, Ribera, Jordaens, Rubens, Cuyp, Teniers and 
Ruysdael, at the sale of the Chateau of Chenonceaux, 
are full of interest for would-be buyers of old masters. 
They ranged, for the most part, from $20 to $80. The 
best prices were the following: “ Portrait of Catherine 
de Medici,” attributed to Francois Clouet, called Jehan- 
net, offered at $1000, brought $340. A “ Massacre of 
the Innocents,” said to be by Salvator Rosa, went for 
$320. A portrait of Louis XVI. on horseback, by Antoine 
Van der Meulen, brought $145. A picture of “ Children 
Playing,” attributed to Poussin, $300; a “ Portrait of 
Gabrielle d’Estrées,” attributed to Clouet, $138; a 
“Landscape,” attributed to Ruysdael, $146, and an “In- 
terior of a Studio,” by David Teniers, $102. 

+ * 

SOME of the comparatively well-authenticated furni- 
ture brought much better prices. A Gobelins tapestry, 
representing a bust of the Chevalier d’Aguesseau, 
brought $201. The writing-desk of Louise de Vaude- 
mont sold for $104. A mirror and garniture in gilt 
silver, chased by Tannieres, which had cost $5000, 
brought $500. Many of these pictures and other objects 
would be worth much more to the final purchaser of the 
chateau, which is one of the most beautiful specimens of 
French Renaissance architecture, than to any one else, 
and doubtless it was a mistake to sell them first. The 
Moniteur des Arts calls this sale disastrous. It gives the 
following prices in addition to those cited above: an 
Italian reliquary with statuettes of crystal and paintings 
on crystal and glass, $160; a pair of flambeaux in 
crystal, with decorations in enamel, period of the Renais- 
sance, $74; an Italian coffer ornamented with lapis- 
lazuli, cameos, and a miniature in a setting of old silver, 
$80. “Depart pour la Chasse,” attributed to Cuyp, and 
coming from the Wilson collection, brought only $100. 

* ok 
* 

“OWING to a regrettable oversight, Mr. Barlow, R.A.. 
was referred to in Mr, Kitton’s article on the Portraits of Charles 
Dickens as the late Mr. Barlow. We are happy to say that the 
suggestion of Mr. Barlow’s demise is unjustified by events,’’— 7/e 
Magazine of Art. 

Judiciously separated from all extraneous and unnec- 
essary verbiage, the editor means to say—Barlow lives. 
Floreat Barlow ! 
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EVERY New Yorker is familiar with the Broadway 
shops which are filled with such articles as caskets, vases, 
statuettes, mantel ornaments, clocks, and the like, said 
to be of alabaster. The material really is alabastrite 
(hydrated sulphate of lime), which is much less hard 
than real alabaster, and much more common. There 
are vast quarries of alabastrite at Volterra, in Tuscany 
and it is also found at Lagny, in France. It is very 
easily broken, and is usually wrought into clumsy imita- 
tions of the ugly late Roman vases in marble. Persons 
of taste will, of course, avoid buying such rubbish ; but 
at the mock auctions at the Broadway shops referred to, 
where, by the way, there is unusual activity just now, 
there seems to be no lack of victims. I looked in at 
one of these places the other day and was much amused 
at the business-like manner in which the principal 
“ stool-pigeon '’—quite a respectable-looking young man 
—sat near the auctioneer, catalogue in hand, and check- 
ed off the various lots he was supposed to be buying. 


* * 
* 


FOR some years past Frenchmen interested in art and 
the industries connected with it have been protecting 
against the unauthorized reproduction and counter- 
feiting of French work abroad. Some of their com- 
plaints have had special reference to Russian manufac- 
turers, others to English; lately they have become 
awake to the fact that a great deal of such work is done 
in the United States. As has been before pointed out 
in these columns, French bronzes and terra-cottas are 
habitually reproduced here, and they are sometimes trav- 
estied in the most ridiculous manner, by making a patch- 
work out of different figures or groups. Engravers and 
publishers of engravings and of fine illustrated books 
have suffered no less than sculptors and founders; and 
in their behalf, M. René Valadon proposes to take action 
in some practical manner. He has, it appears (from an 
article in Le Chronique des Arts), published a pam- 
phlet on the subject, in which he proclaims his belief 
that if the matter were placed fairly before the people 
of the United States, a law might be passed prohib- 
iting such counterfeiting. 

* * 

THE Hotel Rothschild, in Paris (19 Rue Lafitte), is to 
be converted, like the original Rothschild house in 
Frankfort, into a sort of family museum. The house 
was built by a M. de Saint-Julien, a financier of the 
time of Louis XV., and has since been inhabited by 
Queen Hortense, by a republican army contractor, 
named Lonois, who employed Prudhon to decorate its 
ceilings with allegories of “ Philosophy,” “ Poetry,” “‘ The 
Fine Arts,” and others. After the disappearance of this 
person, who was suspected of defrauding the state in his 
supplies, the house was occupied by Berthier, and then 
by Louis Bonaparte. In 1823, directly after his marriage, 
Baron James de Rothschild went to live init. It has 
been occupied, since his death, by his widow. 

*.* 

IT was proposed to hold an exhibition of new work by 
American painter-etchers, at Wunderlich’s gallery, as a 
protest against the commercial reproductive etchings 
that fill the market almost to the exclusion of the spon- 
taneous pure line etching. A circular, having this aim 
in view, was sent to about thirty American painter- 
etchers, inviting each to prepare a special plate for the 
occasion; but, on certain representations from the New 
York Etching Club, who feared the proposed enterprise 
would interfere with its regular spring exhibition, the 
idea has been given up, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that reproductive etching is to be excluded from the 
Academy. Most of it, certainly, is highly meretricious, 
and misleads the public as to the ideal qualities of an 
etching. Judging from much of the rubbish we see, an 
etching might well be supposed to be of the nature of a 
labered engraving smeared with brownish paint in cer- 
tain parts in order to hide the incapacity of the worker. 
A return to the pure, free line of a Rembrandt or a 
Whistler, by enlightening the public, might interfere 


with the business of some dealers, but it would be a 


triumph for the cause of art. 


* * 
* 


AT the Hétel Drouot, recently, a “Corot’” and a 
“ Daubigny,” respectively a ‘‘ Landscape with a Pool” 
and “ Cattle at the Watering Place,” a sketch, brought 
respectively, $1240 and $850. As the genuineness of 
neither was guaranteed, the prices might seem high, but 
for the probability that both canvases will find their 
way to the American market, where there will be no dif- 
ficulty in giving them all the guarantee that a credulous 
purchaser may desire, MONTEZUMA, 
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ART IN BOSTON. 


THE début here of a Boston painter, who has an es- 
tablished reputation in London, has been the odd but 
brilliant opening event of the new season. Mr. E. Au- 
brey Hunt, still a youngish man, was, some fifteen years 
ago, a beginner in the office of the eminent architect, 
Mr. Emerson, of Boston. That gentleman discerned a 
certain promise and potency in the water-color sketches 
of the boy which led him to remark that, while the ca- 
reer of an architect was undoubtedly open to him, the 
career of an artist was still more promising for such tal- 
ent. On that hint young Hunt set out for Paris—there 
were no such schools in this city then, as now, to under- 
take the education of artists—and in due time became 
initiated in the feat and mystery of painting according to 
the best contemporary French school. Then he made 
the rather singular but, as it has turned out, very prudent 
choice of England as his field and mart. 
years in London art he strove to do as the Londoners in 


For many 


art do, and, happily, made a dead failure of it. One day 
he threw aside, in wrath and despair, the useless effort 
to paint in a manner against his best convictions and at 
war with all the traditions of his French training, and 
resolved to be himself and paint as his own insight and 
sympathy dictated. The result has been that the Eng- 
lish public and critics, who had looked with indiffer- 
ence on his heroic struggle to adapt his style to their 
tastes, have followed him with generous interest now 
that he has defied all their canons and standards. He 
has given them a judicious taste of the French impres- 
sionism, unconventional color and composition, novel 
choice of subjects, and a free, strong, independent and 
effective style. The best critical authorities in the best 
journals—notably the critic of The Saturday Review, Mr. 
Stevenson (brother of Robert Louis Stevenson)—have 
hailed his refreshing new departure in English art with 
delight, and awarded him high appreciation. Some of 
the pictures with which he thus conquered the tolerably 
fixed conceptions of British art criticism are now ex- 
hibiting in Boston. We find them here nothing so 
startlingly new as they seem to have been in London. 
Our young Americans, returning from Paris, have long 
since made us familiar with all that sort of thing. But 
it is significant that the Boston artist, now for the first 
time known in Boston, turns out to be, in spite of his 
London vogue, an able exponent of the best modern art 
in this genre. It is a pity that he wasted a number of 
years trying to be something different. The subjects of 
the works shown are mostly chosen from the seaside or 
banks of rivers, sailing craft or figures composed with the 
landscape, and all treated in a sincere, truthful, unforced 
way, yet not without much genial sentiment. The sym- 
pathy and love for nature that is too genuine to need to 
make obtrusive assertion of itself give these pictures a 
hold on the heart and the imagination. Two, at least, 
are remarkable feats of skill—the great, dusky, stormy 
canvas pictures. A Thames steamboat landing in a 
windy and foggy twilight, with the gas lamps lighted, 
the waves tossing, the smoke driving in tortured, whirl- 
ing shapes, and crowds of half-made-out figures hurry- 
ing and skurrying about, is a masterpiece both in effect 
and in detail. Then, too, the dashing, impressionistic 
sketch, made in dabs and smears of bright jets of oil 
colors, mostly with thumb or palette-knife, of the banks 
of the Seine on “the first day of fishing,” is sparkling 
with talent and quick vim. At the right distance these 
dabs and dashes people the banks with the livest and 
truest types of French humanity, all as gay as the bright 
sunshine and the light green landscape in which they 
are set. 

Another exhibition of interest has been made with a 
practically complete set of the big etchings of A. H. 
Haig, the Swedish enthusiast for architectural grandeurs. 
Seeing them all at once, the most pious lover of romance 
arrives at the verge of satiety as regards Gothic arches, 
flying buttresses, bastioned towers, and the whole cata- 
logue of mediaeval features. Haig’s Titanic zeal for 
picturesqueness and size of plate go well together, but it 
takes a specific taste and nature to enjoy so long-con- 
tinued and well-sustained revel in “ fortissimo” and 
“tutti,” and it is doubtful if that taste is often con- 
joined with the most sympathetic insight for the best 
possibilities of the true art of etching, which is to dream 
on copper while fancy fiddles tunefully, as the Dutch poem 
quoted by Hamerton has it. There is something too 
much of Haig in the whole of his work taken together. 

A number of Copleys has recently been added to the 
antiquarian collection that now enriches the walls of the 
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Old State House, which has been turned into a museum 
for the reception of such relics. These portraits, al- 
though representing members of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Massachusetts families, present, with 
the pitiless truth to material—truth of which Copley 
was capable—some very material not to say coarse- 
grained types of humanity. But they are all the more 
interesting for that, and carry conviction of their honesty 
as well as of the sturdy art of the old Boston master. 
Immensely good is the delineation of the costumes of 
these colonial grandees and provincial dames of the last 
century. A quaint one among them presents a young 
lady in the guise of a shepherdess, with the conven- 
tional crook and the pretty landscape of the Watteau 
style. Taken with the Copleys, and Gilbert Stuarts, 
and the Museum of Fine Arts, these Old State House 
family portraits are making up a very imposing and 
really important collection of early American art. 

The first of our local portraitists to exhibit has been 
Mr. Churchill, who has shown his large portrait of 
the Rev. Dr. Mines, a local light of the first magni- 
tude. Mr. Churchill made a success last year with a 
full-length portrait of the most popular militia commander 
of Boston, Colonel Edwards of the cadets. This pul- 
pit dignitary appears to be even more happily suited to the 
display of his powers. A tall, grim, ascetic figure, the 
subject takes Mr. Churchill’s serious and determined art 
by the hand, and lends itself to him with as much joy- 
ousness and good-fellowship as it could possibly bring 
to bear on anything. The likeness, as in the case of 
Colonel Edwards is absolute, and the whole is power- 
ful. Young Mr. Churchill must certainly take his place 
among our portrait painters with this achievement. 

Few of the artists are yet ready to exhibit their sum- 
mer’s work, but a large collection is promised for an in- 
formal exhibition at the St. Botolph Club early in the 
winter, and the house-warming of the magnificent new 
Commonwealth Avenue Algonquin Club—a club of 
merchants and bankers principally—will probably see the 
best display that Boston artists can make—perhaps 
drowned in a flood of loans from the private galleries of 
members. GRETA. 
BOSTON, Oct. 22, 1888. 


PICTURE SALES AT THE HOTEL DROUVUOT, 


(Continued from last month.) 


AT the sale of the 15th of March a marine by Dupré 
brought 2500 fr.; a “Flock of Sheep,” by Jacque, 3075 
fr.; another Jacque, same subject, 2650 fr.; a Roybet, 
“ The Fool,” 3000 fr. Several still-lifes by Vollon brought 
from 500 to 1055 fr. apiece. A Ziem, “ Venice,” went to 
4000 fr. A Boldini, “ Bust of a Young Girl,” brought 510 
fr. Of Chintreuil, a painter some of whose works have 
recently been here, an “ Early Morning” brought 1850 
fr. and a marine, 1180 fr. Two Corots, “ The Footpath” 
and “Setting Sun,” brought respectively 3500 and 3300 
fr. Two paintings by Daubigny, both called “ Banks of 
the Oise,” brought, the one, 2500 fr., and the other 1560 
fr. Dupré’s “The Watering Place’ went for 4900 fr. ; 
Isabey’s ‘‘ Massacre in a Church” for 12,000 fr. and 
Millet’s ‘“‘Sheep-Shearing” for 13,100 fr. A pastel by 
Millet, ‘“‘ The Goose-Girl,” brought 5000 fr. 

At the sale of the Gellmard Collection, March 19th, 
Corot’s ‘Diana Surprised by Actzon” brought 12,200 
fr.; his “Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” 15,000 fr. and 
his “ View of Dunkirk,” 5100 fr. A Diaz, “ Gypsies in a 
Wood,” brought 10,000 fr.; a Jacque, “Sheepfold at 
Croisic,” 7ooo fr. A Roybet, “Spanish Standard- 
Bearer,” fetched 4400 fr. Two pictures attributed 
to Corot, which the experts considered to be doubtful, 
were retired—to be disposed of at private sale and 
banished to the American markets, in all probability. 

During the dispersion, in April, of the Alberti collec- 
tion, a Troyon, “ Shepherd with Sheep,” brought 27,100 


~ fes.; a“ Persian Interior,” by Gér6éme, 12,000 fes., a “ Con- 


stantinople,” by Ziem, 3300 fes.; and an “ Oriental Pal- 
ace,” by Pasini, 8500 fes. A water-color by Fortuny, 
“ The Toreador,” brought 3500 fes. One by Meissonier, 
a “ Cavalier en Vedette,” went to 6100 fes. A drawing 
by De Neuville, “ Cantine of the Ninth Battalion of 
Chasseursa pied,” brought 2100 fes., while twenty designs 
of his for the “ Miserables ” of Victor Hugo brought but 
1420 fes. 

Several paintings by Feyen-Perrin—a much over- 
rated artist, it seems to us—also a forced sale under pe- 
culiar circumstances, they being sold for the benefit of 
the creditors of an owner who had forgotten to pay the 
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artist for them, brought very low prices. “The Young 
Fisherwoman,” $120; “ The Road of the Corniche,” $63 ; 
“Bather at the Bank of a River,” setting sun, $67 ; 
“ Death of Orpheus,” $180; “ Fishers on the Beach of 
Schereningen,” $96. It was during the Jaecquemin sale, 
which followed, that the false Ribot, “‘ The Cook,” was 
seized by the police, at the instance of Mr. Bernheim, the 
circumstances of which episode have already been given 
in The Art Amateur. There were in the collection, how- 
ever, a number of good though small examples of the 
modern French school. ‘The Chase,” by John Lewis 
Brown, brought $136, size 3 x 2 feet. A Corot, “ Morn- 
ing,” with a goat-herd and goats and a chateau in the 
distance, brought $200. Courbet’s “ Chateau of Chil- 
lon,’ with mountains covered with snow in the distance 
and, in the foreground, trees in autumn foliage, brought 
$300. Henner’s “ Eclogue,” a small replica of the pic- 
ture shown in the Salon of 1879, sold for $396. A‘ Pro- 
cession,” by IJsabey, brought $380. A Ch. Jacque, 
“Leaving the Fold,” a shepherdess opening the door 
through which the flock of sheep and lambs are struggling, 
brought $830. A “Moonlight Effect,” by Jongkind, 
showing a vessel at anchor in the little port of Chantier, 
near Rotterdam, brought $202. Meissonier’s “ Peasant 
of Antibes,” an old man with a basket under his arm, went 
to $1380. Van Marcke’s “ Pasture,” the most important 
work in the collection, brought $2520. A sketch in oils 
by Rousseau, “The Oak,” brought $1180. Vollon’s 


“The Dessert,” $282; Ziem’s “ The Lagune,” $212; ’ 


Benjamin Constant’s “ Fellah Woman” was bought by 
Alexander Dumas for $125, and Stevens’s “ Japanese 
Woman,” by Aurelian Scholl, for $81. 

At the sale of drawings, designs, and miniatures of 
Baron Roger Portalis, Boucher’s “ Rape of Europa,” in 
black and white crayon, with a frame in carved wood, 
went for $101. A drawing by Boucher of a young girl, 
in colored crayons and retouched with pas‘els, brought 
$520. Twenty-four allegorical designs to illustrate the 
history of France, by Charles Nicolas Cochin, went for 
$480. Fragonard’s “Stormy Weather,” first sketch in 
water-colors, brought $100. Alexander Dumas bought 
Meissonier’s “ Amateurs,” in sepia, first sketch for the 
picture, for $122; and M. de Montaigne got Prudhon’s 
“Zephyr,” in black and white crayon on blue paper, for 
$181. 

The paintings of Isabey, one of the last of the romantic 
school, are seldom seen here, and usually only mediocre 
exampies. In France, his duelling scenes, marines and 
fantastic interiors, all drawn from his inner conscious- 
ness, as he never worked from a model, command high 
prices. At his sale, “A ‘ Pardon’ in Brittany” brought 
$2200; “Saint Hubert,” $2340; “Temptation of Saint 
Anthony,” $1080; “The Alchemist,” $500. The Lux- 
embourg bought “ A Wooden Bridge over a River” for 
$260. His water-colors sold for prices ranging from $62, 
for “ A Street in Dinan,” to $200, for the “ Reception of 
Queen Victoria by Louis Philippe at Tréport.” 

The sale of the paintings contributed for the benefit 
of the late Francois Bonvin resulted in a total of $16,813. 
Bonnat’s “ Young Italian Girl” brought $1800; Bou- 
guereau’s “ Diana,” $1060; Van Marcke’s “ Autumn 
Morning,” $1020; Lefebvre’s “ Sarah,” $510; Monet’s 
“ Spring,” $360; Béraud’s “ At the Brasserie,” $384 ; 
Aubert’s “In the Woods,” 330; Géréme’s “ Algerian 
Jew,” $2400; Lambert’s “ Cats,” $350; Pasini’s “ Door 
of a Mosque,” $596; Vollon’s “ Corner of a Farmyard,” 
$240; Guillaumet’s “ River of El Kantara,” $124; Meis- 
sioner’s “ Musketeer,” water-color study, $1060; De- 
taille’s “ Quartermaster of the Eleventh Huzzars,” water- 
color, $324 ; Rosa Bonheur’s “ Lions in a Forest,” draw- 
ing, $252; Baronne N. de Rothschild’s “ Low Tide in 
the Adriatic,” $160; and Princesse Mathilde’s “ Study 
Head,” $24. 

At the sale of the Le Roux collection the following 
were the most notable jprices : “Cows at a Watering 
Place,” by Diaz; setting sun ; on wood; brought $1740. 
A bust of a young girl ; corsage in rose-colored silk and 
muslin, by Greuze, went to $2160. A “ Portrait of a 
Young Woman,” standing near a fountain, with a negro 
servant on her right and a swallow perched on a vase in 
marble on her left, by Nicolas de Largilliére, sold for 
$3340. A “ Portrait of a Young Princess,” playing with 
soap bubbles, by Pierre Mignard, brought $1110. 

Some drawings by J. F. Millet sold at the Hétel 
Drouot about the same time brought pretty good prices: 
“The Cliff,” pastel, 7300 fr.; “ Landscape of Au- 
vergne,” pastel, 5000 fr.; ‘“ Peasant in his Garden,” 
crayon, 2550 fr.; ‘‘ Teaching the Baby,” crayon, 2920 
fr.; and “ Shepherd with his Flock,” crayon, 6350 fr. 


Of two other pastels of landscape effects, one by Ziem, 
the “Camargue at Marseilles,” went for 405 fr., and a 
“ Marine,” by Alfred Stevens, for 420 fr. 
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LOOKING back a year to the prospectus of the maga- 
zine for 1888, published in these columns, it is gratify- 
ing to note that we have been enabled not only to make 
good our promises, but in some important respects to 
go beyond them. In the matter of colored studies, for 
instance, we could hardly have hoped to have given so 
many, and—if we may be pardoned for saying it ourselves 
—such uniformly good plates. The technical difficulties 
in the way of making artistic reproductions of paintings, 
in color, are greater than most of our readers probably 
imagine—we say nothing about the expense they involve. 
But, with experience, most difficulties diminish, and so it 
has been in this case, while the great increase in the cir- 
culation of The Art Amateur has stimulated us to new 
exertions. Instead of thinking of giving fewer colored 
plates than during the past year, we shall give for 1889 
at least two with every number of the magazine, and 
in earnest of this determination we present two with the 
present issue, and two will be given with the December 
number. Both of the latter will be the full size of the 
page of The Art Amateur. One, called “ Hearts are 
Trumps,” is the fascinating picture of a young lady, in 
blue tulle, over whose dazzling white shoulder we catch 
a glimpse of the cards she is holding, presumably at a 
game of euchre. The other is a winter landscape ; the 
snow lies deep on the ground, the sun is sinking behind 
the leafless trees, and a countryman, with his dog, is 
plodding homeward. 

The colored studies for 1889 have not all been de- 
cided on. But we are able to announce positively the 
following : Daffodils (oils); Jacqueminot Roses (oils) ; 
Jacqueminot Roses (water-color) ; Tulips (oils) ; Carna- 
tions (oils) ; Branch of Red Apples (oils) ; Landscape— 
Moonlight (oils) ; Landscape—Sunset (oils) ; Landscape 
—Sunset (water-colors) ; Marine—Sunset (oils) ; Marine 
—Sunset (water-colors); Autumn Landscape (oils) ; 
Winter Landscape (water-colors) ; Portrait Study—Girl 
(water-colors) ; Tea and Coffee Set (china-painting) ; Ice 
Cream Set (china-painting). Before we complete the list 
we should like to hear from every reader of The Art Ama- 
teur who wishes to express a preference on the subject. 
Of course we cannot hupe to meet the views of all; but 
we shall aim to give the majority what they want. 

Decorative Flower Studies in black and white will 
continue. to be a feature of the magazine, and full in- 
structions, as hitherto, will be given for their treatment. 
We shall always try to give the flowers in their seasons, 
so that the student can go to nature for further assist- 
ance, if he desires to do so. In connection with this 
idea, we would say that the lessons by H. C. Gaskin 
on painting the most attractive American Wild Flowers 
will be a particular feature for the coming year, and that 
they will be supplemented bya series of progressive 
lessons in Flower Painting in oils and in water-colors. 
There will also be articles on Landscape, Marine, Cattle, 
Portrait and Still-Life painting, by Ross Turner, H. C. 
Gaskin, Roger Riordan, Alfred Trumble, and others. 
A new series of articles on Water-Color Painting will 
be begun in the next number of the magazine. 

The illustrated biographies of American artists will 
include those of Will H. Low, Horatio Walker and 
R. A. Blakelock. Of foreign artists, that of Ludwig 
Knaus is already in type, and others are in preparation. 

Recognizing the undoubted fact that China Painting 
is more popular than ever, the subject will receive special 
attention. We have already arranged for practical arti- 
cles by M. B. Alling, Isabel E. Smith, and L. S. Kellogg. 
Besides the usual profusion of designs in black and 
white, there will be several in colors, including an ice- 
cream set (snow crystals), borders for plates, and a tea 
and coffee set (American ferns). Royal Worcester de- 
signs, and heraldic devices, with directions for their use, 
will be special features. Other designs will be : 

Twelve Dessert Plates (orchids) by S. J. Knight, who will com- 
plete the Fish Service, now running through the magazine, and 
also contribute the following: a set of nut plates (American 
nuts) ; an Olive Dish (olive plant) ; sauce-boat and dish (caper- 
plant); chocolate-pot (cocoa-plant) ; cup and saucer (pansies) ; 
bread plate (wheat and corn-flowers), an oatmeal set (oats). 
Kappa’s designs will be: aset of salad plates (American wild 
flowers) ; vase (Thunbergia) ; panel, thistle-down. A. B. Bogart 
and others will contribute various vases, plaques, tea sets and 
bedroom set, etc., etc. 


Believing that the time has come for a practical maga- 











zine like The Art Amateur to recognize the great im- 
portance of the photo-engraving processes in book, 
magazine and newspaper illustration, and the excellent 
opportunity that they offer to young artists throughout 
the country to obtain at home immediate pecuniary re- 
turns for their work, we shall not only give particular 
attention to instructing them in pen-drawing for repro- 
duction, but also shall show them how to make their 
own plates ready for actual newspaper use. The first 
of the series of articles on these processes, by Mr. W. H. 
Burbank, appears in this number. Correspondence is 
invited from those who may attempt to carry out Mr. 
Burbank’s instructions, and their queries will be fully 
answered. We believe that it will be found that enter- 
prising newspapers throughout the country will be glad 
to encourage artists who will offer them engraved sketches 
of local interest, all ready for printing. Illustrated jour- 
nalism in the United States is destined to make great 
strides in the next few years, and young artists who 
qualify themselves to do good pen work and make their 
own plates may reap a rich harvest. 

A series of articles on Crayon Drawing have been pre- 
pared by M. Beardsley. 

The expert, Auguste Delatre, has recently published 
in French a valuable work on Etching, which has been 
translated for The Art Amateur, with some useful addi- 
tions and emendations. 

Tapestry Painting grows in favor as amateurs under- 
stand its principles. Mrs. Emma Haywood, the English 
artist, who has done much to foster the art in this 
country, and to teach people to distinguish between the 
true painting with dyes on tapestry canvas and the 
hybrid process with diluted oil colors called ‘“‘ Dye Paint- 
ing,” will resume her articles on Tapestry Painting for 
The Art Amateur, and they will be fully illustrated. 

Miniature Painting, which shows signs of revival in this 
country, will be the subject of several historical articles, 
to be followed by a series of practical lessons on this 
beautiful art. 

The department of “ The House” will be strengthened 
by numerous drawings of artistic interiors and of old and 
new furniture designs, together with much practical 
and instructive advice. The popular illustrated articles 
on “ Home Decoration and Furniture,” and the “ Talks 
with Decorators,” will be continued. Benn Pitman’s 
practical wood-carving articles and designs will be re- 
sumed, and will probably be followed by a new series 
by an experienced teacher. Other important designs 
will be: Mantelpiece in oak (oak leaves and acorns), 
back of hall settle (dogwood), and large panels (hops 
and beans) by Professor Miller; and large carved and 
perforated panel (wild rose), panel and corners (grape- 
vine), and panel (vase and ivy), by C. M. Jenckes. There 
will be also various picture frames and mouldings. 

Brass Hammering designs will include more of the 
designs of C. M. Jenckes, and of the charming decorative 
heads by Ellen Welby, which are always popular. 

The “Talks with Mrs. T. M. Wheeler” on “ Em- 
broidery in America ” will be continued, as well as the 
articles by Miss L. Higgin, formerly principal of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework, South Kensington. 
The designs to be selected for 1889 already include : 

Four large panels representing the Seasons (birds and foliage) ; 
table-cloth centre and corners; poppy border or frieze; piano- 
stool (octagonal) ; piano-stool (circular) ; appliqué designs (con- 
ventional) ; passion flower border; lambrequin (arabesque of ap- 
pliqué and spangles) ; two sets of doilies, portitre, bed-spread, end 
of chair-back (all-over conventional design); box top;  scarf- 
ends ; a tea-cosey ; splash-cloth ; conventional and floral borders. 

Miss L. Higgin’s practical articles on Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery and Mrs. Sarah Wynfield Rhodes’s excellent 
designs will be continued. Besides the usual designs for 
vestments and hangings, there will be others for Bible- 
marks, sermon-cases, and Sunday-school banners. 

Amateur Photography will receive much more atten- 
tion than hitherto. Notable features will be a series 
of easy lessons for beginners by W. H. Burbank, and 
special contributions by G. G. Rockwood. 

The “ Talks with Experts,” which have attracted wide 
attention among connoisseurs, will be continued, and 
will include, among other subjects, those of Ivories, Lac- 
quers and Bronzes. Jade will be the subject for next 
month. It may not beunworthy of note that the paper 
on Japanese Sword Guards has been photographed and 
placed in a show-case in the Government Museum, at 
Washington, as a guide to visitors to that institution. 

Such features of the magazine as its illustrated notices 
of picture exhibitions, record of art sales, accounts of 
art collections, exposures of frauds by dealers, reviews of 
books and new prints, will be fully maintained. 
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VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


is well known, besides being a 
painter and an author, the dis- 
tinguished Russian who is now 


on a visit to this country has been 
at various times a traveller and 

soldier, and is now, and always, 
and above all things, a philosopher, 
the of his 


enormous historical 





somewhat in manner 
great countryman, Tolstoi. The 
paintings, the more modest studies, down to the small- 
est sketch now shown at the American art galleries, 
show some trace, more or less marked, of preoccupation 
with the perplexing political and social problems of to- 
day. He seems to have started as a painter with the 
intention to write upon canvas, as it were, the history of 
the career of conquest of the English in India. From 
his studies made with this view he has produced but one 
completely finished picture, “The Entry of the Prince 
of Wales into Delhi.” The prince is seated in his 
howdah the back of 
Groups of Indian officers and dignitaries, 


on an elephant gorgeously 
caparisoned, 
in flowing costumes of red and white, bedecked with 
gold and jewels, surround him. ‘The white marble walls 
and cupolas of the palace form the background. “ The 
Chief Mosque in Futtehpore Sikri,” modelled upon the 
great mosque in Mecca, erected over the grave of Ma- 
homet, and closed to unbelievers, is the subject of one 
of the best of his architectural studies. It is a marvel 
of inlaid and carved work, on the polished marble floor 
of which a number of white robed and turbaned Indian 
Mahometans are standing or kneeling at their prayers. 
Of many other views of Indian scenes and buildings, 
those of the Taj at Agra are perhaps the most striking, 
This building, of white marble, jasper, lapis-lazuli and 
carnelian is like the fairy palaces of the Arabian Nights, 
but was designed as a tomb for the favorite wife of the 
Mogul Shah Jehan. 

Withdrawn from his studio and his contemplated 
series of paintings illustrating Indian history, Verest- 
chagin became a soldier, and while making studies for 
the pictures in which he has delineated the horrors of 
war, himself killed, he admits, many a poor fellow-crea- 


ture. The fighting at Plevna especially seems to have 


impressed him with the idea that war is always unjusti- 
fiable. 
but in his paintings shows it in its most revolting aspect. 
“ Skobelef at Shipka,” which we illustrate, is more truly 


He not only speaks of it as wholesale murder, 


a polemic against war than a military picture. The 
interest centres in the foreground, littered with dead 


and dying soldiers. The general and his galloping 





staff and the troops cheering and rejoicing over their 
victory are but an incident in it, less impressive than the 
frozen mountains that loom up in the background. A 
bitter feeling against the leaders and the governing 
classes, the people who, in the artist’s opinion, are the 
cause of wars and the misery which accompanies them, 


is visible everywhere. The oblong canvas which is 
entitled “ The Emperor Alexander II. before Plevna"’ is 





SKOBELEFF AT SHIPKA, FROM 


THE PAINTING 


BY VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN, AT THE EXHIBITION 


Al 


occupied in the foreground by the broken slope of a hill, 
the the of the 
picture, chair, 
of the 
although the 


of which, at extreme rig! 
the 


from a 


on summit 


emperor, in a peer 


the 


is seen 


watching safe distance progress 


of his birthday, 
the 


ordered in honor 
thick with 
chief had exclaimed that it was impossible for the men 
Thick clouds of smoke fill the valley be- 
Turkish redoubts. The 


peering through them 


attack 


roads were mud and commander-in- 
to advance 
tween this position and the 
officers surrounding his Majesty, 
that the 
that the 


shows somewhat 


Russian ranks are 
A 


result of 


with their field-glasses, see 
broken, that they 
companion picture 
the battle, 


day lost. 
of 


18,000 wounded men and provision for 


1S 


the 


run and 


3000 
only. 
The 


made with some 


sketches 
motive of this sort. 
the 


most appear to have been 
A study of a Rus- 


with the 


ordinary 


catalogue 
We 


of Verestchagin’s war 


sian coppersmith is entered in 


note, “has all his life made cockades.” have not 


described the most horrible pic- 
tures, because it would be impossible to convey in words 
an inkling of the impression made by the paintings them- 
selves. We have said enough to show what the motives 
and depict 
such horrors. the 
of its kind ever held here, nothing that gives first place 
to the the the 
Verestchagin was not intent upon 

prisoners without food or shelter, the spy led out to be 
Turkish wounded dying unattended, the bodies 
He is not 


are which have induced him to dwell upon 


There is in all this exhibition, largest 


enthusiasm, splendors of war. 


glory, 
these, but upon the 
shot, the 
crushed into the snow by passing wagons. 
realistic for the sake of realism, but because he conceives 
that the true way to put an end to warfare is to show 
The other he 


the terrible side of it as it really is. side, 


thinks, has been presented often enough. These views 
of his, it need hardly be pointed out, are almost exactly 
those expressed by his great compatriot, 


In just what manner they have influ- 


similar to 
Count 


enced the painting of his religious pictures and others, 


Tolstoi. 


of which the subjects are scenes and people in the Holy 
Land, difficult to say. It is certainly not a 
lack of reverence which led him to paint the pictures 
which so offended the Viennese. Of these, “ The Res- 
urrection,” Christ thrusting his head 


out of the narrow opening of an ancient Jewish tomb, 


it would be 


which shows 
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while the Roman guards, frightened by his apparition, 
run away, is not shown here. The other, “ The Holy 
Family,” is catalogued as “ A Jewish Family of the 
Beginning of our Era.” It is plain, then, that the painter 
has no desire to wound the sensibilities of those who go 
to see his pictures. But he is evidently sceptical, not of 
the Bible narrative, but of the interpretations usually 
put upon it. A number of these paintings, however, 
may be accepted by the most pious, “Christ on the 
Sea of Tiberias” shows the reedy and stony shore of 
the lake crowded with people who, according to the 
text, “pressed upon him to hear the word of God,” so 
that he went into a vessel that was anchored by the 
shore, and preached to them. ‘“ The Prophecy” shows 
a white-robed figure seated on a height over the lake, 
gazing intently at the white lines which show the posi- 
tions of the unregenerate cities of Chorazim, Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, and prophesying their destruction. 
There is a number of pictures and studies of Bible 
scenes: The Mount of Temptation; Mount Tabor; 
the Jordan; Samaria; the Tombs of the Kings; the 
Spring of Elisha; Solomon's Wall; Beth-Shan; the 
Cave of Endor; Gideon’s Spring; the Valley of Ez- 
draelon; Samuel’s Tomb; the Tomb of Joseph; Ja- 
cob's Well; Gilgal; Bethel; the Dead Sea; the 
Tomb of Abraham. And there are many portraits of 
Jewish, Arab and Christian types from Jerusalem and its 
neighborhood. 


We must defer to another occasion a critical consid- - 


eration of these paintings as works of art. But what- 
ever may be thought of them in that regard, it cannot 
be denied that they constitute a collection of the great- 
est educational importance, illustrating, as they do, the 
frightful carnage of modern warfare and the scenes 
sacred in the history of that religion whose gospel is one 
of “ Peace on earth and good will toward men.” 


Mr. VERESTCHAGIN is a giant in stature, with the pro- 
verbial good-nature of a giant. He is really more benevo- 
lent and jovial in appearance than the portrait which we 
present of him. His hair and beard are still quite dark. 
He laughs heartily and often, and speaks excellent Eng- 
lish, the only noticeable peculiarity in his pronunciation 
being a tendency to substitute broad vowel sounds for 
slender. In reply to a question put by a representative 
of The Art Amateur as to his ideas about realism in art, 
he said with a smile that people spoke of him asa realist, 
as if that were something dreadful. 

“Why,” he said, “ Raphael was a realist for his time. 
Think how the feelings of good, conservative, pious peo- 
ple of his age, accustomed as they were to the meagre, 
emaciated figures of the earlier religious painters—think 
how they must have been shocked by his strongly devel- 
oped muscular saints and angels! They must have 
thought him a dreadful realist. And Rubens—Rubens, 
who painted women as broad as that ’’—holding his 
hands at a considerable distance from his own capacious 
chest—* Rubens, whose celestial deities are simply moun- 
tains of flesh and drapery hanging in mid air; who 
painted the Virgin and Juno from the same model, and 
Jupiter and the Almighty from the same model ; what 
was he, if not a realist? But time has put its varnish 
over their works, and they are now accepted as idealistic. 
Perhaps two or three centuries hence the realists of to- 
day will also be considered idealists. 

“I do not believe in such realism as Zola’s. I do not 
call that artistic realism. What do I care for the patho- 
logical action? ‘That may interest doctors. But let me 
see the passions that move a man ; show me the workings 
of his mind, of his heart ; that is interesting to everybody. 
It is the work of the realistic artist to see that in life and 
to reproduce it. 

“ We cannot paint what we donotsee. We can com- 
bine forms and effects known to us, so as to produce 
an image of something not actually seen by us— granted ; 
but, even in such work, we do the better for seeing as 
much as possible of the reality. I have a friend, a 
French painter—I will not give his name. Now, you 
know the English had, not leng ago, a little war in 
Africa with the Zulus. Some Englishmen wanted pic- 
tures of that war, but they could get no good English 
painter to paint them. So they came to my friend, who 
is well known as a painter of military subjects, and said 
to him: ‘See here, there is money in this; here are 
English uniforms ; here are Zulu costumes and weapons; 
the landscape was so and so; the vegetation was such; 
the sky of such a tone—will you paint us these pictures ?’ 
He said, ‘ Yes.’ He painted them very good pictures, But 


were they realistic? How could they be? There were 
no English soldiers, no Zulus, only Frenchmen dressed 
in English uniforms, and Parisian models. And the land- 
scape was not African, Perhaps it was not French either. 
I do not know what it was. But they were very good 
pictures, so far as the painting went. 

“TI mean by realism that you paint the reality, or what 
you find or think must have been the reality, but with 
thought and feeling. It must come from here and 
here ”’—touching his breast and head—* not all from the 
brush. A man may bea very good painter, as a mechan- 
ic, without making much use of his brains, but not an 
artist. He may paint real things very well, but I would 
not call him a realistic artist. Hence I say that when 
time has put his varnish over our work too, we will be 
accepted in our turn as idealists. We have not said the 
last word. There will come men after us who will find 
more to say; and they will then be the dreadful, the 
iconoclastic realists. 

“No, I do not see how they are going to be more real- 
istic. If 7 knew how to be so, I would be. But I am 
sure that those to come will find out how to be more 
realistic in some way on this side or on that. Look at 
the art of landscape painting. Can you imagine anything 
more beautiful than has been done in our time? And 
yet Iam sure that it will still make progress. In what 
direction I do not know. I cannot see into the future, 
but I am sure it will progress beyond the point which 
it has reached.” 

Mr. Verestchagin was asked if he would say somewhat 
of his religious pictures. 

“ Yes, I will say this—that it was all a mistake, an er- 
ror, that commotion in Vienna. The Cardinal admitted 
as much; that he was pushed on by others, who were 
more papal than the Pope, as the saying is. But the 
feeling in favor of the received traditions, blindly fol- 
lowed without thought or investigation, is very strong 
there ; so strong, that, if I had known of it, I would not 
have risked irritating it by exhibiting my picture of the 
Resurrection. I am told that the same feeling is pretty 
strong here among Catholics and High Churchmen, and 
I will not exhibit that picture here. I do not want to 
shock people’s prejudices, no, no, no! 

“TI admit that the position of the Saviour in that pic- 
ture is not graceful; but it is the position which he must 
have assumed in coming out through the narrow open- 
ing of the tomb. All the old tombs, and there are 
many of them in full preservation, are alike in that re- 
spect of having narrow openings—not bigger than two 
feet square. If the Bible reported a miraculous widen- 
ing of the opening, all right ; I would have accepted the 
miracle. But there is no such text. 

“| have had no motives but the most natural. I was 
in Palestine. Here was the Jordan. There the Dead 
Sea. Here was the old Roman road to Jericho; the 
Turks have not changed it; it is still the same road; the 
very stones on which the Saviour must have walked. 
There were groups of people passing to and fro; the 
same sort of people as he chose for his apostles, wearing 
the same costumes. Nothing has changed. It occurred 
to me—it would have occurred to anybody who was a 
painter and who had a little imagination—Why not 
paint all this? Nothing could, surely, be more natural. 
I knew my Bible. I have read it much, reverently, as be- 
comes a member of the orthodox Russian Church, and 
I knew that the scenes which I saw with my eyes were 
repetitions of many which are described in the Testa- 
ment. I painted what I saw with the knowledge that 
the great events of the past must have looked just so. 
Friends say Iam wrong. I think I am right, and that 
my pictures have but to wait for Time’s varnish, and 
they will no longer be considered objectionable. 

“They are, if you like, idealistic, in the sense that I 
painted with my mind and my heart as well as with my 
hand. They are realistic in that I used every endeavor 
to get at what must have been the actual facts of each 
case—those I mean which especially interest the painter— 
facts of form and color. These happily remain, in great 
abundance, just what they were. Why not paint them, 
then, just as I saw them ?” 


THE BOUGHTON PICTURES. 


THE first collection of any considerable number of the 
paintings of Mr. George H. Boughton ever shown in 
America is on view at Avery’s galleries, on Fifth Avenue. 
There are twenty-two examples, mostly of recent work, 
but including some very early American landscapes, 
done before Mr. Boughton’s hegira to England. Of 


these, the little canvas called ‘‘ Deserted” is perhaps the 
most interesting, as, in regard to sentiment, it may be 
said to strike the key-note of all Mr. Boughton’s artistic 
career. It represents the old Ethan Allen homestead, 
in Vermont, and is painted in the brown key, thought by 
the Hudson River School of landscapists to be appro- 
priate to twilight subjects in which a tender view of 
sentiment was aimed at. This sentiment—some might 
call it sentimentality—is the permanent and distinguish- 
ing quality of the artist’s work. The brown key disap- 
pears very soon after his early successes in England, and 
is replaced by light and dainty tones of sage green and 
pink, and harmonizing grays and browns. This pleas- 
ant and characteristic palette exactly suits the sort of 
subject in the painting of which Mr. Boughton has made 
his reputation. It may be said to be borrowed mainly 
from the colors of the hydrangea, a flower of which he is 
extremely fond, it being, indeed, the key-note of the dec- 
oration of the principal room in his London residence. 

One of the pictures in the Avery galleries, “ Under 
the Hawthorne Tree,” lent by Mr. E. Van Volkenburgh, 
shows this delicate key of color forced to its highest 
pitch. A rather tall English country girl, of features far 
more refined than are usually to be met with in her class, 
is reaching up into the branches of a blossoming haw- 
thorn and plucking the white flowers. A boy, younger 
than his sister, has pulled down a spray, which he is 
stripping of its blossoms, and a little girl is holding up 
her apron to receive the spoils gathered by both. The 
tender green of the young leaves and the equally delicate 
white of the flowers are very accurately rendered, but 
the coloring of the rest of the picture, though very pleas- 
ant, is hardly held up to this high key. In “ Ike Walton 
and the Milkmiaids” a less difficult problem is more suc- 
cessfully met. The genial old fisherman is returning 
across the meadows from the river, which is seen in the 
distance. He has a full basket, and is displaying the 
best of his catch to a couple of buxom milkmaids whom 
he has met on his way home. The gleam of the fish 
and the white of the women’s caps are here kept in ex- 
act relation to the gray green of the landscape and the 
buff and brown of old Walton’s dress. It is a capital 
subject, and has evidently been studied with care as to 
character of models, costumes and scenery. ‘‘ The 
Widow’s Acre,” belonging to Mr. Henry T. Cox, is an- 
other picture with a story in it, and none the worse for 
the story. The scene is on the sea-coast. Dark cliffs 
and sea under a cloudy sky form the background. On 
asmall patch of arable land in the foreground there 
are two figures at work, the widow and her handsome 
daughter. A prosperous old sea captain in blue shirt 
and tall hat leans over the fence, and has an eye for 
each. The daughter turns away smiling, and the widow 
leans on her spade and regards her neighbor with some- 
thing like a scowl on her no longer handsome features. 

By far the largest picture in the collection is the Eng- 
lish landscape, “A Golden Afternoon, Isle of Wight, 
near Luccombe,” which attracted much favorable notice 
in London at last year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 
The hilly foreground is full of incident. There is a 
sheepfold, and the shepherd is driving some stray mem- 
bers of his flock toward it. Behind it, in the valley, are 
the red-tiled roofs of some farm-houses, and over the 
tops of the nearer hills is seen a line of chalk cliffs and 
a narrow streak of the channel. The sky is partially 
clouded. “Falling Leaves” is of a different order of 
landscape effect. It isa forest interior, with the trunk 
of a gigantic beech-tree in the foreground. There are 
two female figures happily placed, as Mr. Boughton’s 
figures always are. The ground is already covered 
with dead leaves, and others are still falling from the 
trees. ‘A Dusty Road” shows a French peasant girl, 
heavily laden, but taking long strides on a road that 
passes by fields gray with blown thistles. There is a 
line of gray woods in the distance. The most remark- 
able picture in the collection, quite different in subject 
and in treatment from any of the others, is of recent 
production, and has not been exhibited before. It illus- 
trates Burns’s “ Tam O’Shanter,” and shows that adven- 
turous person urging his gray mare across the bridge, 
on the middle of which the troup of witches are ar 
rested, not having the power to pass over running water. 
The figures, from a landscape painter’s point of view, 
are excellent, and display a power of imagination which 
even old admirers of Mr. Boughton would hardly credit 
him with. But the principal merit of the picture is in its 
painting of storm-clouds and lightning. This has noth- 
ing of the conventional about it, but seems to convey a 
vivid impression received direct from nature. 
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MARINE PAINTING. 


II.—MR. EDWARD MORAN CONTINUES HIS HINTS FOR 
PRACTICAL STUDY. 

As I recommend all students to choose cloudy or 
overcast days to begin with, the first palette I would 
put into their hands would be one disposed for grays 
only. The colors that I myself use for water, under 
such conditions, are white, yellow ochre, permanent 
blue, ivory black, raw umber, dark zinober green and 
light red. Crimson lake used spar- 
ingly, with black and white, is val- 


resque foreground, such as this of Allongé’s, with rocks, 
and, perhaps, an old anchor or other litter, or a bit of 
green coast, which will merely require the addition of the 
dark zinober green to the palette. Then proceeding to 
opener sky effects and a greater range of distance (see 
page 129) he will find use for two sets of grays: one, that 
which he has been using; the other, more aerial, mixed 
with cadmium, vermilion and cobalt. All the beautiful 
pearly effects of sky and distance, so much admired in 
the works of several of our contemporary American 


marine painters, are got with the grays mixed from these 
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harder to seize. Nevertheless, one does not require the 
extraordinary memory and insight of a Turner to succeed 
passably wellin reproducing them, If the student will 
watch patiently, he will find that the principal lines of a 
breaker nearing the shore will be repeated by the fifth 
or sixth in succession after it. The most effective 
breakers are produced when the outgoing and incoming 
waves meet at a favorable distance from the shore, and 
these waves regularly repeat the same forms and topple 
over in the same places, The student may watch one 
of them, shut his eyes to photograph it mentally when 

it begins to break, and sketch in its 


principal masses of form and spray 





uable for the cold, purplish reflec- 
tions in the troughs of the waves. 
For the gray, cloudy sky I use 
white, yellow ochre, cobalt blue and 
light red, with ivory black as re- 
quired. For rocks in foreground I 





employ burnt umber, burnt Sienna, 
yellow ochre, crimson lake, white 
and black. Add dark zinober green 
if they are covered with seaweed. 
For mid distance and distance, 
cobalt, light red, yellow ochre and 
white will give all the grays re- 
quired. Under certain effects of 
sunrise and sunset, as in Allongé’s 
picture you reproduce, and for lu- 
minous sky and clouds, as in Or- 
rock’s, it is desirable to add cad- 
mium and light cadmium, vermilion 
and rose madder to the simple 
palette I have given. The more 
brilliant reds and yellows give less 


heavy grays and increase enor- 








with Chinese white or with chalk 
on gray paper. He can watch again 
for the recurrence of nearly the 
same forms a few minutes later and 
correct his first sketch by them, 
or add with soft lead-pencil an out- 
line of the crest and some indica- 
tion of the darks in the hollow parts, 
In this way, memoranda may be 
made which will afterward prove 
of service in painting pictures such 
as several of those from which il- 
lustrations were taken for the pre- 
vious article on marine painting. 
It is more difficult to memorize the 
appearance of a single large swell 
such as is shown in Mesdag’s 
“marine,” and it is plain that in 
the drawing of the smaller forms 
in this picture the artist was, so to 
speak, all at sea. But he has 
managed, with the aid of the two 


foreshortened vessels, one mount- 











mously the range of tints at com- 
mand. It is hardly necessary to 
y y IN THE 
point out that they also enable the 
painter to denote the contrast be- 
tween the brilliant sky colors of sundown or sunrise 
and the heavier reds and yellows which may occur as 
local color in the foreground. If a glaze is to be used, 
the madder must always be preferred to the crimson 
lake; but the latter is safe enough in solid painting, 
mixed with black and white. Something similar is to be 
said of  zinober 
green. It comes in 





WAKE OF THE STEAMBOAT, AFTER AN ETCHING BY 


three colors skilfully contrasted with the heavier, more 
earthy and duller grays already referred to, which are 
commonly reserved for the foreground in pictures of 
clear weather effects such as we are now dealing with. 
Supposing the student to have made himself fully ac- 
quainted with the resources of this very simple but sufli- 


DAUBIGNY. 


ing the wave, the other descending, 
to convey a fair impression of what 
it is like. Of Daubigny’s sketch of 
his boat in the swell left by a pass- 
ing tug, the same thing might be said. It is the tipping 
of the boat, and that only, that explains the situation. 
Both might have done better if they had availed them- 
selves of the portable camera, a help which no landscape 
painter can afford to despise, It is invaluable in enabling 
one to bring home really reliable pictures of complicat- 
ed and vanishing 
forms, which can 





three tones, of 
which I use only the 
darkest and fullest 
of color, and this I 
use solidly, and, as 
a rule, mixed with 
other colors of un- 
doubted perma- 
nence. In this way 
the chances of its 
fading are mini- 
mized to such a 
degree that they 
are hardly worth 
considering. It is 
a very useful color. 
No other combina- 
tion than that of 
dark zinober green, 
with rose madder 
or crimson lake,and 
white and_ black, 
with a little cad- 
mium or yellow 
ochre, will give the 
peculiar sea grays 
of salt water under 
all effects of light. 
With burnt umber 
or burnt Sienna and 





blue, it is most use- 











ful for rocks like 
those in the fore- 
ground of the illus- 
tration, ‘Full Tide near Lorient,’ and for seaweed. 

Let the student begin with a strip of beach, a simple 
cloudy sky and stretch of gray water, every tint in which 
composition may be composed with five colors, reckon- 
ing white and black, the others being, as aforesaid, yel- 
low ochre, light red and permanent blue. Let him, then, 
keeping to the same sky effect, choose a more pictu- 


FULL TIDE NEAR LORIENT. DRAWING BY MME, ELODIE LA VILLETTE. 


ciently powerful palette, I pass to some questions of de- 
tail, which will, no doubt, perplex the beginner, even 
after he has gone through the course thus far laid out 
for him. Much of what falls into the marine painter's 
peculiar province is evanescent to a degree which makes 
careful study directly from nature impossible. Wave 
forms are even more fleeting than cloud forms, and 


be used asa check 
upon the memery 
and one’s hastily 
executed sketches. 
The objection com- 
monly but ignorant- 
ly made, that the 
use of the camera 
leads to lazy and 
inaccurate observa- 
tion, and to habits 
of copying, is with- 
out serious founda- 
tion. It is merely 
a help not always 
available, for under 
many conditions of 
weather and _ sur- 
roundings it cannot 
be used at all. Even 
when it works best, 
no really artistic re- 
sult can be gained 
from it without the 
concurrence of a 
practised eye and 
hand. The student 
must not hesitate to 
use it, then, for all 
that it is worth. 





The difficult draw- 
ing of shores in 
perspective, seen 
from above, as in 
the “Full Tide near Lorient,” can be corrected, or 
rather checked by means of an instantaneous photo- 
graph developed after the sketcher reaches home. 
With the camera to fall back upon for a full and trust- 
worthy report of forms and detail, the student can 
confine himself in his sketch to effect and color when 


it seems desirable to do so. In short, it will be strange 
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if a camera does not pay for itself in a single sea- 
son. Photography can no longer be ignored by the artist. 
But the main things are, to live near the sea, to be al- 


ways on the watch, and to 
use every means of study. 
The subject is never ex- 
hausted ; there is always 
something still to learn. 
The student should, above 
all things, take good care 
not to fall into a manner; 
not to accept nor to make 
for himself a formula. No 
formula will remain true 
for all times and all sea- 
sons. Take the common 
one that teaches that the 
sea separates itself from 
the sky at the horizon as 
dark against light. This 
is not so when the sun is 
near the horizon, in which 
case the sea may bea blaze 
of light much _ brighter 
than the sky near it, as it 
is shown in the illustration 
on page 129, and again 
in that on page 127. 

It is not uncommon, 
after a storm in the lower 
bay of New York, and in 
other bays with a muddy 
bottom, to find it hard to 
distinguish, at a little dis- 
tance, between land and 
sea, the latter being col- 
ored by the mud brought 
up by the waves. I have 
seen, from my old studio 
on Staten Island, the bay 
look like a prairie on fire. 
The ice was moving out 
under a dense fog, with 
occasional puffs of denser 
mist like smoke, and the 
sunset light struggled 
through in a sort of red 
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Even when one does have nothing but sea and sky and 
a vessel or two for a picture, he is subjected to all the 
landscape-painter’s difficulties, and his principal aim 





ON THE SOLENT, ISLE OF WIGHT, ENGLAND, BY FRANK L. EMANUEL, 
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THE remarks of Mr. Moran about the simple palette 
which he recommends to pupils recall to us some ideas 
of Mr. Hamerton which may prove of value in connec- 


tion with his article. Mr. 
Hamerton notes, in the first 
place, that no matter what 
colors one uses, nor whether 
he uses few or many, hx 
should see to it that they 
are well ground and not 
mixed with too much oil. 
In the latter case it will be 
impossible to get that rich 
and solid impasto which 
many artists (and Mr. 
Moran among them) de- 
light in. It is generally an 
advantage, he adds, to get 
stiffly ground colors, for 
when one finds them too 
solid for any particular pur- 
pose, it is easy to thin them 
by adding a little oil; but if 
they are too thin, they can- 
not be conveniently thick- 
ened. This last, however, 
we need hardly say, can be 
done by spreading the 
color on blotting paper, 
which drinks up some of 
the oil. 
Pa ‘ * 

Ir is only after long ac- 
quaintance that we learn 
all about the mechanical 
management of colors. 
Some, for instance, are nat- 
urally coarse and incapable 
of being ground to an 
impalpable powder — like 
smalt. Some work almost 
too easily, like the lakes, 
and some are intermediate, 
like the ochres. This makes 
a good deal of difference in 
mixtures and in handling, 


and in the representation of 





opalescence with an effect that would hardly be credited must be the same. I have not dwelt upon this, but it different natural textures, and knowledge of such points 


if it were transferred to canvas, is nevertheless important that the student should can be gained by practice only. ‘This is another reason 

As a parting “ wrinkle,” it occurs to me to warn the be- remember that in most compositions the land and for beginning with a simple palette. Be satisfied with 
ginner against attempting to make pictures of yachts. stable objects on it will play leading parts, and that a few safe pigments rather than try risky experiments 
They are among with a wider range 


the most. difficult ofcolors. It will be 
3 x a . noticed that The 





and ungrateful ob- 





jects to be found. 
Their beauty is of 
an order which is 
decidedly —-unpic- 
turesque. <A prac- 
tised draughtsman 
can do something 
with them, coming 
head on with belly- 
ing sails, but the 
tyro had better 
leave them alone. 
A coal barge ora 
coasting schooner, 
what we may call 
a cart-horse of the 
sea, is a much bet- 
ter subject than the 
finest of ocean ra- 
cers. Finally, I 
would again advise 
the student to be 





modest, and not 
try a coaster, even, 
until he has stud- 
ied, indoors, its rig 
and build, and out 
of doors learned to 
paint rocks, posts, 
stranded boats and 


SHRIMPERS ON THE 





LINCOLNSHIRE COAST. BY JAMES ORROCK, 


Art Amateur usual- 
ly avoids commit- 
ting its readers to 
the use of Prussian 
blue or of indigo. 
Both are fugitive, 
or, at any rate, not 
to be relied on for 
permanence, and 
indigo, in its usual 
form, is an ugly col- 
or. Prussian blue 





is not an ugly blue, 
but it has a quality 
which, for the tyro, 
is as great a fault, 
it is probably the 
most powerful of 
colors in admixture 
—that is to say,a 
small quantity of it 
will overpower a 
much greater quan- 
tity of most other 
colors. This occa- 
sions no end of 
trouble to the be- 


ginner who uses 





Prussian blue © in 
mixtures, as in mak- 


such like still life. ing greens. He 
He will find it best cannot, for a long 


at all times to hug the shore. 
tively unpicturesque. The painting of seascapes is, 


Blue water is compara- 


indeed, only a particular branch of landscape painting. motion, 


until he can draw such objects well and quickly he can- 
not hope to do much with waves, clouds and vessels in 


time, bring himself to make allowance for the coloring 
power of Prussian blue, and consequently it often hap- 


EDWARD MORAN. pens that he gets all his greens and purples too cold. 
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1V.—TREATMENT OF VISTA VIEWS—CHARACTER IN 
TREES—TRANSFORMATIONS WROUGHT BY LIGHT 
AND SHADOW—AUTUMN AND WINTER, 


A LOCALITY that is without water and without any 
strikingly picturesque features seems very blank to one 


who is anxious to obtain available sketches, 
and yet it may, quite unexpectedly, offer 


ishing point of the road; then mark the perspec- 
tive location and size of tree-trunks, or whatever 
there may be of importance on the ground plane. The 
eye is easily deceived in making estimates along vanishing 
lines, and much tirne will be saved by making trial dots 
and comparing them carefully to see if they are relatively 
correct. 

Where there are small glimpses only of sky, it is best 


to wait for a clear blue sky. Be sure to lay in enough, 
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usually called for first, then chrome green No, 1 and 
Naples yellow. In this, introduce light zinober and the 
stronger chromes, and so forward to the nearest foliage, 
which will want warm undertints with the richest greens 
on the lighted projections, the same as individual trees. 
It is presumed that special study has been given to vari- 
ous kinds of foliage. In the case instanced, where the 
principal trees were pines, the shadows within were not 
very warm. Each kind of pine has its peculiar green, 

but they all tend more toward blue than 


toward yellow, and come out better 





something unique and valuable. One 
summer I found myself in that low, sandy 
part of Massachusetts which lies south 
of Boston. There were farms, with their 
monotonous fields, then stretches of wood- 
land; turn in whatever direction you 
would, there was the same general aspect. 
One of the wood roads that was overhung 
with pine boughs tempted me into its cool 
In a little while the bower-like 
seclusion was perfect; but it promised 
nothing more, each slight turn brought 


shade. 


the same shut-in appearance, and I con- 
cluded to retrace my steps. As I turned 
to do so, I beheld a beautiful vista open- 
ing, as it narrowed off in the distance, 
into a softly lighted arch that suggested 
the open country beyond. A mass of 
gray shadow lay across the road as it ap- 
proached this point of attraction, then a 
broad stretch of light slanted in from 
the left beyond a group of grand pines 
that came near the foreground. From 
this line up to my station point, the 
whole road lay in rich, warm shadow, 
with its few worn ruts and its intervening 
stretches of grass sprinkled with pine- 
needles. The boughs above, especially 
where they allowed a peep of blue sky, 
had their lights beautifully graded down 
through the long perspective arch, and the 
trunks that supported them caught light 
and shadow, according to their position 
along the roadway. From among those 
that came up nearest, at the right, a gaunt 
old grapevine climbed out and sent its 
branches up until they clasped the long- 
est projections from the pines on the left. 
Less important vines, a few old ends of 
fallen limbs, and various warm bits of 














vegetation lent their pretty effects, and 
here was my picture ! 

A vista view requires careful drawing 
and skilful treatment throughout. If the 
ground which the eye follows stretches far away, the 
desire to give it the distance it wants may induce one 
to place the horizon- 
tal line too high. It 
would not be more 


MARINE, BY MESDAG, 


but omit it where the foliage is to be dense. Next be- 
gin with the most distant foliage effects ; in the sketch 


from an undertint made from raw um- 
ber and black than they do from warmer 
color. The angular masses of needles 
want straight, decided strokes from a 
medium-sized bristle brush, color not 
too heavy, else the soft, open look will 
Old pines have a 
great many little bare branches bristling 


not be obtained. 


out from the upper part of their trunks 
and contiguous branches; these give 
dark and light grays that are very de- 
sirable. Altogether, the old trees are the 
Nearly all kinds of 


young trees are too round and perfect— 


most picturesque, 


the elm is an exception; it has charac- 
ter from the first. 

A view that contains little but trees 
and the ground to which they belong 
depends greatly upon the magical influ- 
ence of light and shadow, I remem- 
ber a certain group of trees that had 
been left to skirt a springy place in a 
corner of a meadow. I had passed 
them often when the light was in front 
of them, and there was nothing about 
them or their surroundings that suggest- 
ed a picture; but late one afternoon, I 
came upon the spot, and there were 
long, dark shadows across the sward 
contrasting with the vivid green that 
intervened ; the trees themselves received 
just enough light to reveal the luxuri- 
ance of their foliage, and then became 
involved in deep shade. The glimpse of 
distance that they left at one side was 
no longer commonplace, but as it lay 
wrapped in a soft, illuminated haze, it 
suggested an Arcadia. Such bits, taken 
in time, often make valuable pictures. 

A hillside may be one thing under 





a high, diffused light, and quite another 
under a low, concentrated light that 
yields a good part of its claim to shadow ; 
so with dale and with plain. 

These transformations of the hour are in effect ; those 
of the season are in reality, As the weather grows colder 
in the 
throughout all the 
North the foliage 


autumn, 





than one third up 
from the lower edge 
of a canvas, even if 
the view were taken 
from a carriage, and 
from a_ sketching- 
stool it would not be 
so high, of course. 
The canvas for this 
style of picture should 
not be decidedly ob- f 
long, but as near 
square as may 
Be found pleasing ; 
whether its greater 
length be placed 
horizontally or verti- 
cally depends upon 
the width embraced 
in the view. If there 
is anything like a 
roadway, as in the 
case described, the 
station point should 
be in such relation 
to it that it has an 
agreeable slant, in- 
stead of vanishing at right angles. The first thing 
after fixing the horizontal line is to get the van- 








STUDY OF ROCKS AT SUNSET, BY A, ALLONGE, 


mentioned above, this is at the vanishing point of the 
road. White, lemon yellow, and the lightest neutral are 


dons warmer hue Ss. 
The palette will 
want a great deal 
of yellow, but let 
the fine, transparent 
Indian yellow do 
all it will before re- 
sorting to opaque 
yellows. These are 
very crude if used 





= Se ee ae Sx in excess, especially 
if grays are not 
brought in proper 
juxtaposition, The 
same may be said 
of vermilions; and 
they should be kept 
in reserve until the 
more transparent 
madders have had 
their chance. The 
russet hues depend 
much upon the 
Siennas and warm 
It should 
be borne in mind 


browns. 


that all parti-cclors 
must be tempered freely with gray in order to secure the 
soft harmony that characterizes autumn landscape. 
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A few November winds and all is changed! We 
have the bare trees, with their network of branches, and 
we may look for the ideal snow scene, that which is so 
dangerous for young painters and poets to venture into. 
Many imagine that snow scenes are easy to paint—a fatal 
mistake! Even if they mean copying, the best effects 
in good pictures are likely to be sacrificed. The only 
way to learn to appreciate these effects is to study them 
from nature. It is often practicable to stay in comforta- 
ble quarters and secure a fine snow scene from a win- 
dow—some of the familiar surroundings of a country 
house, perhaps, such as Whittier describes in his “ Snow- 
bound,” or a bit of shore with its whitened waters. 

The best time to work is when the sky is still thick 
with the gray tone peculiar to the snowstorm. Then 
we do not get all dazzling white, but a great deal of neu- 
tral, that reveals to better advan- 
tage the light that we do wish to 
utilize. Some suggestion of one or 
more warm-colored features will 
give a pleasing contrast; let it be 
something to represent life, if it can 
be skilfully and consistently intro- 
duced. A happy contrast is not 
like a discord that mars harmony, 
it is a strong passage that forms a 
part of it. 

General principles must be mas- 
tered by study, and the application 
of them depends upon earnest, de- 
voted work. H. C, GASKIN. 


PAINTING WILD FLOWERS. 
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NOVEMBER winds will soon have 
dispersed all our wild flowers -save 
those that belong to the sunny 
South. There, many families are 
represented by species much grander 
than those of the North, but they call 
for the same general treatment. 
Some flowers that we cultivate in 
the North may be found in the 
South in wild profusion taking care 
of themselves. It is thus with the 
brilliant scarlet salvia that is seen in 
Northern parks and gardens late in 
the fall. 

The local color of the salvia can- 
not be too intense. It wants the 
finest vermilion, with as much rose 
madder as can be added without 
producing crimson—scarlet vermil- 
ion will bear more and make a more 
brilliant color than any of the others. 
Brown madder and Vandyck brown 
are needed in shadows. The gray 
tints must be well recognized, not 
only that crudeness may be avoided, 
but that the local color may appear 
the stronger. Blue black, Naples 
yellow and white, for oils, and the 
same, without white, for water-col- 
ors, will come harmoniously into 
the red wherever these tints occur. 
They must not take up enough of the 
red to become purple. If they ever 
do, a stronger yellow and a little 
cobalt may be added. In water- 
colors the local color may be 
preceded by a wash of brilliant 
yellow. This should not extend into the grays or the 
shadows, but it will greatly enhance the effect of the 


red. 

In the October number directions were given for paint- 
ing golden-rods and asters. Some of these may be 
found below the frost line very late. Among the latter 
the Aster concolor, A. grandiflorus and A. virgatus are 
the most conspicuous. 

The flora of the torrid zone is not so well known as 
that of the north temperate, but the latter is sufficiently 
extensive to suggest treatment applicable to any flowers 
that are likely to be accessible. 

Strictly tropical or sub-tropical are the beautiful 
palms. They belong to flowering shrubs or trees, but 
for ornamental purposes we value most their far-famed 
green leaves, These may be very effectively arranged 


for the decoration of screens and panels. Dwarf pal- 
mettos may be painted entire, either with a distant 
glimpse of scenery or with some vague suggestion of the 
deep olive shade that receding ones naturally produce. 
A large proportion of the principal leaves should be in 
shadow, so that the strong greens and high lights that 
are brought out may be the more effective. The deep 
warm shades should be laid in first with Vandyck 
brown, raw Sienna and ivory black; then, the graceful 
waving leaves that are to be most prominent want Ant- 
werp blue and Indian yellow, with zinober green and 
zinc yellow on the strongly lighted parts. With oils, the 
background and all should be carried along at once, that 
the outlines may be free from hardness. The oldest 
leaves will always be sere and call for the Siennas and 
ochres, The bluish gray tints that come in to relieve 
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the lights and cool the edges of the shadows may be 
made as for flowers and used very freely. 

The smaller palm-leaves may be painted in a sketchy 
way on panels, but anything like a large study wants 
vigorous treatment and strong general effect. 

In the North our wild flowers disappear for several 
months, but those that start out first in the South and 
steal a march upon spring will be taken up in good 
time—before the more numerous early flowers come 
trooping in to claim our notice. mr. Ci: 


(To be continued.) 








HAMERTON remarks that an imitation is rarely supe- 
rior to the thing imitated, but that it really is in the case 
of painted tapestry, certainly a higher kind of art than 
that which is woven. 


, ’ ’ 
fina Painting. 
THE USE OF GOLD AND OTHER METALS. 


i. 


WHEN china painting for amateurs was first intro- 
duced into this country, the application of gold was 
reserved for the professional decorator who fired the 
china. More than ordinary skill seemed to be required 
for banding and for conventionalized borders ; but now 
the facilities for using gold are such that the veriest 
novice can use it as readily as color. 

Gold for decorating china can be made in the studio, 
or it can be bought already prepared. Mrs. Frackle- 
ton, in “ Tried by Tire,” gives ex- 
plicit directions for reducing the 
“strip gold” to powder; but as 
this process would be extravagant 
for amateurs, they would do better 
in buying such prepared gold as is 
advertised in The Art Amateur by 
several reputable firms. 

In using any preparation of gold, 
it is important to observe the utmost 
cleanliness. Not only this, but 
brushes, palette, knife and muller 
should be reserved solely for this 
A steel palette knife should 
never be used with gold or any col- 
or prepared from gold ; in place of 
it should be a knife of ivory, bone, 
or horn. 
bed up on the palette with thick oil 


use, 


The prepared gold rub- 


and turpentine, just as color is 
mixed, is ready for use. Rub care- 
fully together with alcohol what is 
not used, and leave it on one corner 
of the palette, and turn a plate over 
it to protect it from dust. Keep 
a large-mouthed bottle of alcohol to 
wash your brushes in temporarily, 
but do not attempt to clean them 
as you do your color brushes. If 
they are stiff when you wish to use 
them again, standing them a few 
moments in the alcohol bottle will 
soften them. 
lates at the bottom of the bottle, 
pour off nearly all the alcohol, stir 
the sediment thoroughly, and turn 


When gold accumu- 


it out on a saucer. The liquid will 
soon evaporate, leaving the gold to 
be rubbed up again with oil and 
turpentine. 

The glass of turpentine also, into 
which the brush is dipped, should 
be used for that alone, for some 
particles will necessarily drop from 
the brush as it is remoistened, just 
as with the color brush, and these 
particles are too costly to be lost. 
It is well to label both alcohol and 
turpentine—“ for gold,” to avoid 
mistakes. Gold, whether in a pow- 
der or a thick paste, requires rub- 
bing up on the palette with thick oil 
and turpentine; as the turpentine 
evaporates, it will require frequent 
remixing. The brush also needs to 

be frequently dipped in turpentine to 
keep the hairs open and pliable. 

The gold should be laid upon the ware in a smooth 
and even coating, not too thick, lest it scale off in firing, 
and not too thin, lest the ware be exposed. Experience 
in this is really the only safe and sure guide. If you 
spoil a dish, you will understand how and why you have 
failed, and avoid a repetition of the error. If too thin a 
coat has been used, do not be afraid to repaint and 
refire, but too heavy a coat is beyond repair. The 
first time you do your own firing, you may be surprised 
to find that the gold comes from the kiln a dull yellow 
color; but it only requires scouring or burnishing to 
give the lustre you expected to see. If you send the pieces 
to be fired, the decorator will do this for you, using for 
the purpose a matting brush or silver sand, or bur- 
nishers. The matting brush, made of spun glass, is 
used like a muller, with considerable force, and with 
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a rotary motion. The process is called scouring. It can also be done with pow- 
dered pumice or silver sand. L. STEELE KELLOGG, 
(To be continued.) 


THE DECORATION OF A SET OF “ORCHID” PLATES. 





ORCHIDS are just now the popular flowers for dessert and ice-cream plates, and 
some suggestions for painting them will be welcome. For the light-colored and white 
ones some delicate-tinted background is used, which is chosen according to the color 
of flower—white, creamy yellow and light pink—a background of apple green, with a 
very little silver yellow added. These must be mixed with a little medium and a very 
little fat oil, then made quite thin with lavender oil, which I like better than any of the 
tinting oils prepared for that purpose. Wipe the plate dry with pure alcohol. Be sure 
that no particle of dust remains. Then put on the tint as evenly as possible with a wash- 
brush, and pounce the design with a dabber that you must have ready made before 
beginning work. A good way to make one is to take a piece of an old linen handkerchief 
and tie it over a bunch of cotton about as big as a walnut. Make several dabbers, as they 
must be changed when they fill up with paint. I find silk or chamois are not as good as 
old linen for tinting. Do not leave the tint until it is perfectly even. If it is allowed to dry 
too long, it is impossible to make it so, and consequently it must be washed off and put 
on again. When the tint is dry, if you can draw take a lead-pencil and sketch your 
design in over the tint; if not, before tinting trace the pattern in with impression-paper, 
made by rubbing the scrapings of a lead-pencil with the fingers over white tissue paper. 
Wash your plate over with alcohol, dry it, and put your prepared paper with the pencil 
side next to the china. Fasten it down with a little pellet of softened beeswax. Then 
fasten your tracing down on top; go over with hard pencil or ivory tracer, lift up the 
paper carefully, and you will find on the plate a very delicate outline. This is much 
cleaner than using the oily paper sold for such purposes, as the latter is apt to discolor 
the paint. Go over this tracing with a small brush dipped in any water-color or India 
ink. I prefer light red, as India ink is apt to confuse one in shading. All this extra work 
is the penalty one has to pay for not being able to draw. After this is finished, proceed 
to put on the tint, as already directed, over the water-color drawing, as it will not rub off. 
Dry the tint and take out the pattern of the flowers and leaves, either by using tar-paste 
(which is made for this purpose, and can be found at almost any art store), or wipe 
it out with a rag over the finger dipped in alcohol. The stems, if fine, can be dragged 
out with a brush wet with a very little alcohol. The tar-paste is put on just coming to 
the edge of design. Let it remaina few minutes until the tint is softened, then take off 
with little pieces of cotton, using a fresh piece as soon as one becomes moistened with 
the paste. 

To prevent all this trouble, the flowers can be painted and fired, and the background 
may be put in before the second firing. 

Now to paint the orchids. We will begin with a white one, or what is called white ; it 
is of a creamy tint. Take ivory yellow: grind or rub it up with a horn knife moistened 
with a little of the medium. Add a little fat oil, and clove oil enough to make the yellow 
so thin that you can just see that it is off the white. Paint the petals in as smoothly as 
possible. If not even use the brush stippler. Put in the shadows while the yellow tint is 
wet ; they are made of apple green and carmine No. 1, mixed with green predominating, 
so as to make a pretty clear gray. Put this in wherever the shadows appear in the study, 
darker or lighter according to the positions of the petals, and then blend the whole with a 
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134 THE ART AMATEUR. 


stippler. The green leaves are painted in the same 
manner. A pretty light green is made of grass green 
No. 5, with a little silver yellow added. Put this on 
evenly, stipple, and shade while wet either with brown 
green No. 6 mixed with ivory yellow, or black green 
No. 7 mixed with yellow. ochre. Greens can be varied 
to suit one’s taste in as many shades as with water- 
colors. 

Some exquisitely-painted orchid-plates, on sale at Tif- 
fany’s and at Bedell’s, are outlined very delicately with 
some warm color, not used very thick, such as violet of 
iron or brown No. 4 mixed with red brown. The high 
lights are effective put on with German relief white. If 
this is too thick to flow well from the brush, moisten with 
the medium, and put it on with single strokes, leaving 
it slightly raised. Avoid touching afterward or trying 
to smooth it. If it is not sufficiently even at first, take 
it off with a knife and try again. A needle scraticher is 
also an important tool to use in removing dust, but it 
should never be attempted until the painting is perfect- 
ly dry. If the shadows are not dark enough in the 
leaves and flowers, you can go over them before the fir- 
ing by using a very little medium and fat oil, care being 
taken never to make more than one stroke of the brush 
in the same place, otherwise the under color will pull 
up, and an ugly spot of white will appear. In case of 
such an accident, leave the spot until it is dry, as it will 
certainly get larger if you touch it while it is moist. To 
avoid this danger, and to make handsomer china, re- 
touch after the first firing, and fire a second time. 
Should you do this, do not put on relief white until the 
second painting, as it will not stand two trips to the 
kiln very well. Be sure to use the Dresden raised white, 
as it never spreads in the firing. 

All painting, when ready to be sent to the kiln, should 
be perfectly free from any gloss. If the surface has a 
shiny appearance, it is proof that too much fat or other 
oils have been used, and in dark shades the colors will 
blister or craze. In all painting, except where relief 
colors are used, an even surface should be made by 
gently scraping all projecting touches with a sharp 
knife made to erase with the sharp point, and the 
rounding blade, to scrape with. This must be done 
only when the work is perfectly dry, which can be 
hastened by holding the plate over a spirit-lamp. All 
dust can be removed with the knife by scraping 
also. 

If you follow closely these directions, and paint on 
each plate a different kind of orchid, you will have— 
should you do a dozen of them—something that will add 
much to the beauty of your home; and, if you do not 
care to keep them, you will have no difficulty in finding 
some one less skilful and industrious willing to pay a 


good price for them. ISABEL E. SMITH. 


THE orchid given in our first plate (one of the Den- 
drobiums) is both showy and delicate. As it is almost 
pure white, a delicate background is necessary, and 





pearl gray is suggested for the tint. Erase the back- 
ground for the design. Shade the petals very delicately 
with a gray made by mixing brown No. 108 and Victo- 
ria blue. Most of the blues and browns, mixed, will 
produce a pretty shade of gray. The petals may also 
be outlined with the same gray as for shading, but the 
outline must be very delicate, the object being to make 
the flowers stand out, and yet not give the peculiar 
hard effect most outlining does. The petals are tipped 
with a delicate rose color, as is also the under side of 
the middle petal in the side view of the flower, and 
there is an irregular splash of deep wine-color, verging 
on the purple, in the centre of the lower petal. Either 
deep purple or ruby red will give the required tint. The 
stems and leaves should be washed in a very light shade 
of green. Keep the under side of the leaves light ; shade 
the leaves and stems with a mixture of grass green and 
very little black. The bud is tinted a delicate green up 
near the stem and rose color at the tip. A very little 
white might be used effectively in this design, for in- 
stance, in the side view of the flower, where the petals 
curl over, and in the other flowers on the broad petals, 
to give them a crinkled look. But it must be used 
sparingly, as it is apt to blister ; in fact, it usually does, 
and should never be used except for the highest lights. 
One of the chief charms of this orchid is the crépy tex- 
ture of the three broader petals. The only way to ob- 
tain this is by keeping the shadows delicate and trans- 
parent, and the high lights disposed as indicated in the 


drawing. S. J. KNIGHT. 


THE panel design of milk-weed pods is treated as fol- 
lows : For the pods use apple green and brown green, 
adding yellow for the lighter portions and shading with 
brown green. Adda few touches of brown along the 
back of the larger pods. For the seeds use sepia shad- 
ing with dark brown. For the down on the seeds leave 
the white of the china, shading with gray No. 2. The 
lining of the pod, where it shows along the edge, is also 
white. For the background use red brown, blue green, 
or blue gray clouded with gold. A companion panel of 
thistle-down will be furnished later. The design may 
also be used to decoratea lamp, vase, or other forms, by 
slightly varying the arrangement. 


THE following directions should be followed in paint- 
ing the fish-plate given this month—the tenth of the 
set: Use forthe rocks gray and brown mixed, and shade 
with gray; for the heavy weed, carmine No. 1, and 
shade with the same color; for the fine weed, brown 
108; eggs, yellow ochre, and shade with brown. 
For the backs of the fish use emerald green, with 
brown green for the shadows and a little black for 
the darkest parts; for the under surface delicate pink, 
and for the sides, fins and tail yellow ochre shaded 
with black. The sides should be silvery. The sandy 
effect of the foreground can be obtained by using yellow 
ochre shaded; the stones with gray and brown 108, 





The snail shell is gray shaded with blue and gray mixed. 
The body is brown. For the water-lines use blue 
green. 


THE SYRUP-JUG DECORATION. 


IN selecting the china for the syrup-jug, any shaped 
small pitcher which may be fancied would do, and after 
the painting is finished and fired the metal top can be 
fittedon. Or,if a regular syrup-jug is used, the lid must 
be taken off before firing, as the heat of the oven will 
melt it. The background may be tinted or not, as may 
be preferred. Either a delicate green or a light buff 
would be suitable. After washing the china with spirits 
of turpentine—and this, by the way, should always be 
done—prepare the background, using for a light green 
Lacroix apple green; for a buff, café-au-lait of the 
same make. My experience as a teacher and decorator 
leads me to recommend the simplest palette and the 
fewest mediums with which one can manage. My great 
stand-bys in mediums are alcohol and oil of lavender, 
and once in a great while, as in preparing the china for 
drawing the design, a little turpentine ; but, as a rule, I 
do not like it; it is apt to be greasy, besides soon de- 
stroying the brushes. Prepare the desired tint by mix- 
ing the color with lavender oil till it flows freely from 
the brush. I do not advocate the use of fat oil in back- 
ground tinting, unless the colors have been kept some 
time, and have dried in the tubes, in which case they 
must be rubbed down again with a little fat oil (essence 
de graisse). Otherwise I have found that the use of it 
leaves the background so sticky that every particle of 
dust or lint adheres to it, besides making the tint more 
difficult to manage. To besure, the dust, if there is any, 
will also settle upon the color when oil of lavender 
is used, but, being less sticky, it is more easily re- 
moved. 

Put the tint on as quickly and evenly as possible with 
a broad, flat brush ; allow it to settle for a few moments, 
then smooth with chamois-skin pads which should be 
prepared beforehand. Rub the chamois well between 
the hands, to soften and get the dressing out before 
using. A piece the size of a saucer is usually large 
enough. Place a wad of soft cotton in the centre and 
tie up. This, I think, is the simplest and best pad made, 
though many prefer soft silk or old linen; but the 
chamois-skin, to me, has been the most satisfactory. 
Begin blending on the edge, trying it, as it were, at first. 
If too much of the tint comes off on the chamois, wait 
a few moments longer, then try again. You will find 
some colors much more difficult to manage than others, 
and to get a smooth, even tint in any requires practice. 

Supposing the tint to be on, draw the design, piecing 
it beneath the handle—that is, starting on either side of 
it, not in the middle. If the background is of green, re- 
move it in the winged fruit and stems (one need not 
take out the leaves, as they are to be nearly of the same 
color) ; if of café-au-lait, remove in the entire design. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND FRUIT. DECORATION FOR A SYRUP-JUG, BY S. 
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KNIGHT, 
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For a novice in china decorating, I should advise hav- 
ing the pitcher fired at this stage of the proceedings. 
A delicate background, especially on a rounded surface, 
is so easily rubbed off and soiled, and, once injured, un- 
less you can alter the design and adapt it to cover the 
blemish and still be graceful, is very unsatisfactory. 
Rather than have a soiled or poor background, it would 
be much better not to attempt any at all, as the design 
given is very effective upon white china. 

The seeds should be a very thin wash of yellow 
brown ; the stems and leaves grass green, except where 
the under sides of the leaves show, there use apple green. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


green and a very little red brown. If this design has 
been worked upon the white china, it adds much to its 
showiness to put in fine gold lines, asin crackle ware, as 
a sort of background for the design. S. J. KNIGHT. 


AN ILLUMINATED CHRISTMAS CARD, 


THE border in our design for a Christmas card may 
be colored as follows in water-colors : Let the centre of 
the large flower in the lower right-hand corner be in 
rose madder, the lights to be obtained by mixing white 
and a little Naples yellow with the rose madder, The 


QF, 
VU 


may be colored vermilion in the light and rose mad- 
the 
green, the stem of the vine in pale blue; the black back- 


der on reverse. ‘The leaves may be in emerald 


ground to be left. The central design of the Nativity is 
to be colored naturalistically, using delicate and rather 
broken tints. The space in the centre is left for date, 
name or other appropriate inscription. The ground 
may be gold and the word “ Christmas” crimson, or 
the ground may be left the natural color of the card, 
which should be of a warm tint. In the latter case, the 
word—excepting the initial, which may be black or red 


may be in gold, The border of the card is designed by 
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DESIGN 


It will be found that the under sides of most leaves are 
either a lighter green than the upper side, or they have 
a reddish, sometimes a brown hue. The little buds at 
the base of the leaf-stems should also be green. In the 
smaller, more delicate leaves at the top of the stems, a 
little mixing yellow should be used with the grass green, 
and the shading should be very delicate. It is a good 
rule to have the lower part of your design heavier than 
the upper. Workin alittle carnation No. 1 in the seeds, 
over the yellow brown, and shade both stems and seeds 
with deep red brown, leaving very little of the first 


washes of color showing. Shade the leaves with brown 





FOR AN ILLUMINATED CHRISTMAS CARD, 


rest of the flower is to be in the latter tint, the upturned 
ends of the petals tinged with emerald green, and the 
shading done with a grayish tone composed of emerald 
The dark markings may be 

The other flower may be in 


green and rose madder. 

given with brown madder. 
cobalt blue toned with the light orange tint used in the 
large one. The leaves may be done in a grayish green 
made of Hooker's green No. 2 and a little rose madder, 
the darks to be nearly pure rose madder, and the tips 
put in with emerald green used solidly. The stems 
should be of a yellowish green. The lettering may be 


gilded. The ribbon in the dark border at the bottom 


BY C, M. JENCKES, 





C.F. Jenckes. The representation of the Nativity (which 
may be omitted without interfering with the rest of the 
composition) is adapted from an old German en- 
graving. 

We hope that our design may help to revive an inter- 
est in the beautiful art of illuminating, whiclr at one time 
seemed destined to make great progress in this country. 
Should 
willingly print a series of practical illustrated articles on 
the subject. We shall be happy to hear from any of our 
interested in the art, and to take 


we receive proper encouragement, we would 


readers who may be 
into consideration their views on the subject. 











Amateur Photography. 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES. 


I.—ZINCOGRAPHY, 


NE of the most interesting and 
valuable uses of applied photography 
is found in its application to the pro- 
duction of printing blocks and engrav- 
ed plates. By the photo-engraving 
processes light is called in to do 
the work of the draughtsman. The 
purpose of the present series of ar- 
ticles is to give concise and practi- 

cal descriptions of a few of the best of the various methods 

now incommonuse. Only those processes will be selected which 
are known to be capable of yielding good results in careful hands, 
and only the necessary working details will be given. 

Modern photographic engraving may be classified under two 
heads: (t) Typographic blocks; that is, those etched in relief, 
and printed from the surface like type. (2) Engraved plates ; 
that is, plates etched in intaglio, and printed from the etched lines 
like an engraved copperplate. 

The possibility of photo-engraving rests on the simple fact that 
certain substances, such as bitumen or gelatine in connection with 
a chromic salt, are rendered insoluble by the action of light. If 
a metal plate is covered with a bichromated gelatine solution, and, 
when dry, exposed to light under a negative, the gelatine will be- 
come insoluble in those parts upon which the light has acted ; 
that is, under the lines of the negative. By immersing such an 
exposed plate in warm water all the soluble gelatine will be 
washed away, leaving the metal bare. Or the plate may be 
inked up and immersed in cold water, and the ink removed from 
the still soluble portions by gentle friction with a soft sponge. 
In this case the lines of the negative will be reproduced in black 
ink ona ground of gelatine. Such a plate, with proper treat- 
ment, can be etched into high relief. 

Owing to its simplicity, cheapness and wide range of appli- 
cation, photo-zincography is the most important of photo-engrav- 
ing methods, and for this reason it will be the first described. 

For line work the bitumen method now to be explained will 
give excellent results. 
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CUTAN 


THE BITUMEN PROCESS.—The objection commonly 
made to the use of bitumen is, that the time of exposure is too 
prolonged for commercial work where rapidity is a prime essen- 
tial. While this is true of the crude bitumen dissolved in benzole, 
which is commonly used, it is possible by purifying the bitumen 
by means of ether, to secure a purified article which will work 
nearly as rapidly as bichromated albumen and with much more 
certainty on very fine work. The bitumen is purified by pouring 
eight ounces of methylated ether over four ounces of the crude 
product previously powdered in a mortar. After a thorough 
shaking the bottle is tightly corked and set away in a dark place 
for a few hours. The contents of the bottle are again shaken, 
and the bottle is set away for twelve hours, The ether is then 
poured off and the bitumen drained dry. Eight ounces of fresh 
ether are then added, and the bitumen is well stirred with a glass 
rod. The stirring is repeated at intervals for twelve hours, the 
ether being then poured away, the bitumen drained closely, and 
eight ounces of fresh ether added ; this operation is repeated six 
or eight times, and the bitumen is then allowed to dry. Twenty 
grains of this, purified, dissolved in eight ounces of pure benzole, 
forms the sensitizing mixture which is poured upon a planished 
zinc plate, which has been again polished with fine pumice-stone 
and water, well washed and dried. 

For coating, the plate is placed upon a rotating table or 
whirler, and dusted with a soft brush. A little of the bitumen 
solution thoroughly filtered is poured upon the surface, and a 
rapid motion given to the plate. As soon as the plate is hard and 
dry, it is ready to be exposed under an intense reversed negative. 
For line work the negatives must be of the kind technically 
known as *‘ black and white,’* that is, those in which the parts 
corresponding to the whites of the print are perfectly opaque, and 
the lines show no trace ‘of veiling or fog. With such negatives 
five to ten minutes’ exposure in full sunlight, or one hour in dif- 
fused light, will be sufficient. 

Development.—The exposed plate is developed with turpentine 
in ashallow tray, which is gently rocked until the lines show 
clearly and sharply owing to the washing away of the unaltered, 
and, therefore, soluble bitumen. The plate is then washed under 
the tap until all greasiness has disappeared, and, immersed in a 
bath of nitric acid one half a dram, water eighteen ounces, and 
alum, ten grains until the unprotected parts assume a slightly 
grained appearance which gives greater clearness and distinctness 
The plate is now rinsed under the tap, and gently 
If any of the lines seem clog- 


to the lines, 
rubbed with a tuft of cotton wool, 
ged up or obscured, the plate must be again treated with turpen- 
tine until the bitumen is dissolved, the tray being gently rocked 
as before. The plate is then washed, blotted off and dried. It 
is then covered with a solution of gum-arabic, three ounces, 
chromic acid, thirty grains in thirty ounces of water. The back 
and sides are protected from the action of the etching fluid by a 
coat of shellac or asphalt varnish, and the plate is inked with a 
fine-grained leather roller thinly charged with thick transfer ink. 
Etching.—The etching of a relief block is a long and tedious 
process. From four to eight etchings will be necessary according 
to the amount of relief desired. Etching is be stdone in a gutta- 
percha tray, which must be kept constantly rocking to prevent 
heating of the plate and to secure uniformity of action. If the 
beginner is able to see a plate etched by a good workman he will 
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be saved much of the disappointment and failure which inevitably 
accompany all first efforts in an unknown subject. In default of 
this, careful attention to the detailed instructions which follow, 
will, with a little practical experience, insure success. The inked 
plate is immersed in a nitric acid solution 1 to 50, and 
etched from three to five minutes according to the fineness of 
the details. It is then rinsed with water, dried and inked up. 
Finely powdered resin is then dusted over it. All the resin is 
dusted off from the exposed portions, and the plate is heated un- 
til the resin and ink meit. The acid bath is strengthened to 1 to 
40, and the plate is again etched for five minutes. Between 
each etching the plate is washed, dried, inked, dusted with resin, 
and heated as before, and the time of etching is increased one 
half for each biting in. The strength of the third acid bath is 
1 to 30; for the fourth, 1 to 20, and for subsequent etching, 1 to 
15. This latter proportion must not be exceeded or the plate 
will become overheated. 

When the necessary depth is reached the ink is removed with a 
brush dipped in a mixture of two parts of turpentine and one 
part of benzine, and the plate is polished with alcohol and chalk. 
On careful examination it will now be seen that the lines show 
gradations due to the repeated etchings. If these were not re- 
moved the prints would present an unsightly appearance, To 
remove these gradations the surface of the plate is inked up with 
a very stiff ink until the color reaches to the first gradation ; pow- 
dered resin is then dusted on, and after the surplus is carefully 
removed the plate is heated until the color and the resin are 
melted together ; it is then etched in a 1 to 30 acid bath for five 
minutes, a soft brush being constantly swept over the picture- 
bearing surfaces, This removes all the gradations, and after a 
thorough cleaning the plate is ready to be trimmed, routed where 
necessary, and blocked up type high for the press. 

This process is one of the best for pure line work, and gives 
,Tesults which are eminently satisfactory. The prepared plate will 
keep in good working condition if stored in a dry, dark place. 

The albumen, gelatine and transfer processes will be described 
in a later article. W. H. BURBANK, 


HINTS FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


HYDROCHINON as a developing agent seems to be 
steadily growing in favor. It is a powerful, though slow, reduc- 
ing agent, does not tend to “ pile up’’ density in the high lights, 
has little or no tendency to produce fog, stains neither the hands 
nor the plate, and, according to Abmy, requires only half the ex- 
posure necessary with pyrogallol. Asshowing its reducing power 
Eder states that if a wet collodion plate be washed, flooded with 
a solution of ammonia and hydrochinon, and exposed in the 
camera, the picture will make its appearance on the plate during 
the exposure. It would seem possible then to expose and de- 
velop simultaneously. Some German manufacturers now make a 
plate the back of which is coated with a solution of hydrochinon 
and ammonia in gum water. To develop such a plate it is only 
necessary to place it in the proper quantity of water, which soon 
dissolves the coating and allows the developing agents to act on 
the exposed film, Probably, however, this method is more curi- 
ous than practical. Hydrochinon seems to be especially valuable 
as a developing agent for instantaneous work, lantern-slides, and 
for subjects having extreme contrasts of light and shade, which, 
although beautiful in nature rarely give satisfactory prints, owing 
to the tendency which other developers have of burying the detail 
in the high lights beneath an opaque deposit of silver. It is prob- 
able that the perfect hydrochinon developer has not yet been 
formulated. The following is free from useless complications, 
keeps well and is reliable ; 


(1) Sulphite of soda (crystals)..... oe 'se0-c0008ge Brains, 
PION TEE IE. oie vice cccesecwnced \. 4 ounces, 

Filter the solution and add 
Hydrochinon (Merclis)............. ... 60 grains. 


(2) A saturated solution of carbonate of soda, For develop- 
ment place two drams each of 1 and 2ina graduate, and add 
pure water to make up to four ounces ; pour the solution over the 
plate, and allow it to act until the desired detail and density are 
obtained. As this solution can be used many times, it should be 
kept for use in a well corked bottle. Other forms of this devel- 
oper have been made public, but this one, from its simplicity and 
general good qualities, is well suited to those who wish to make 
a trial of hydrochinon. 


FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY has greatly lessened 
the difficulties attending the practice of house portraiture, and the 
taking of interiors. Much ingenuity has been displayed in the 
manufacture of apparatus to hold and ignite the magnesium com- 
pound, The cost of most of these pieces of apparatus seems to 
be greatly in excess of their value or cost of production, and their 
use may easily be dispensed with, with no falling off in the quality 
of the results. The handy magnesium cartridges now in the 
market supply all that is needed. 
number of portraits, interiors and animal studies taken by means 
of these cartridges, and the results were in every way admirable, 
and a description of the simple means adopted in this case may 
prove suggestive to others. The subjects were posed a few feet 
in front of a neutral-tinted background, a twenty-grain mag- 
nesium cartridge was placed at an elevation of five or six feet, and 
about ten feet distant from the sitter, at the right or left, to form 
an angle of twenty-five or thirty degrees with the subject. In order 
to diffuse the light, and to prevent undue strength of cast shadows, 


I have recently examined a 


a screen of white tissue paper was placed in front of the light, the 
camera was placed in position, and the subject focussed by holding 
a lighted candle close to the sitter’s face, the fuse of the cartridge 
was then ignited and the exposure made. Even with the rapid 
plates used in these experiments, it was not found necessary to ex- 
tinguish all the lights in the room. An exposure of some length 
in a room lighted by a single gas-jet or an oil lamp will not fog a 





rapid plate, unless the rays fall directly upon the lens, and it 
was found that the expression of the eyes was better when the 
sitter was not left in total darkness previous to the exposure. In 
most cases it was found desirable to soften the strong shadows on 
the shaded side of the face by means of white side-screens. 
the pictures examined were some charming family groups, taken 


Among 


with a rapid rectilinear lens, with the light from forty grains of 
magnesium placed at a distance of twelve feet, no background 
or side-screens being used. These pictures afforded pleasing 
glimpses of home life, and were surprisingly good in general ef- 
fect. 
something of the difficulties attending this class of work as usually 
In these pictures there was no halation, no uneven- 
Instead 


The interiors examined v.ere a surprise to one who knew 


practised. 
ness of illumination, no lack of detail in dark corners, 
there was a softness and evenness of lighting, and an amount of 
detail, even in the dark shadows, which were a surprise and a de- 
light. The rooms were of moderate size, and forty grains of the 
powder were used ; the lens, a six-inch Morrison wide angle, being 
stopped down to f-25, to secure good definition. The 
charm about these pictures, apart from their technical excellen- 


chief 


ces, was due to the presence in them of members of the family, 
thus giving them a more home-like look. 
were particularly good, and demonstrated the value of the flash- 
light for this class of work. 
cate the possibilities of nocturnal photography, and it is hoped re- 
move some of the difficulties attending its practice. 


The animal studies 


These few hints will sufficiently indi- 


THE POWDER OR DUSTING-IN PROCESS is not so 
well-known or so generally practised as its merits deserve. By it 
permanent pictures can be produced in any shade of color, and it 
affords a wider scope for artistic skill than any other photographic 
process. For positives on porcelain, opal, or plain glass, it stands 
almost without a rival, and a knowledge of it is almost indis- 
pensable for work in photo-ceramics, which is destined to become 
an important industry. 
coating a glass or other impervious surface with a mixture of 
gum-arabic, sugar and a little glycerine, to which a trace of 
bichromate of potassium has been added. The plate is dried in 
a dark room at a temperature of go°. 
posed fora few minutes beneath a transparency. 


Briefly described the process consists in 


The dried plate is ex- 
The effect of 
the action of light is to harden the soluble matter composing 
the film. The parts acted upon will be found hygroscopic in 
proportion to the time of exposure and intensity of the light. 
Hence, after the plate is removed from the printing-frame and car- 
ried into the dark room, a reversed positive image can be devel- 
oped by applying a small quantity of very fine powder of any ma- 
terial or color with a soft camel’s-hair brush. The powder ad- 
heresto the hygroscopic parts in proportion to the amount of 
moisture they contain. If the image is slow in coming up, the 
plate may be gently breathed on or allowed to remain a short 
time to absorb moisture from the air. Artistic skill can work 
wonders in the development. Vignetting is easily accomplished by 
stopping the brush at the proper place. Prominent objects can 
be strengthened, and objectionable ones weakened. It is not my 
intention to give all the working details at this time. 
these for a future note, I give two formule for the sensitizing 


Reserving 


compound : 

(1) Saturated solution of bichromate of ammonia, 5 drams ; 
honey, 3 drams; albumen, 3 drams; water, 3 to 4 
This is to be well shaken, filtered through fine linen, and kept in 
a dark place. 

(2) Gum-arabic, 180 grains; white sugar, 240 grains ; bichro- 
mate of potassium, 100 grains; glycerine, 20 to 60 drops ; water, 
10 ounces filtered as before. The plates are coated by pouring 
sufficient of these solutions over them to give athin film; they are 
then placed in a perfectly level position, and dried by heat. When 
ordinary transparencies are used the prints are reversed. To 
transfer the developed images to paper or other permanent sup- 
ports, they are coated with plain collodion, and transferred in the 


ounces, 


usual manner. 


TRANSFERROTYPE PAPER.—One of the most impor- 
tant of recent improvements in photography is the introduction of 
a bromo-gelatine paper for printing purposes which allows the 
image to be transferred to any substance which does not contain 
grease or oil. ‘This paper, to which the barbarous title of ‘‘ trans- 
ferrotype paper” has been given, is simply paper coated with a 
film of soluble gelatine, and then given a coating of insoluble 
sensitive emulsion. The paper is exposed, developed, fixed, and 
washed exactly like the well-known bromide paper. When thor- 
oughly washed it is brought into intimate contact with the mois- 
tened surface of the final support. The back of the paper is cov- 
ered with blotting-paper, and a slight pressure is applied for half 
an hour, when the paper may be removed by immersing for a few 
minutes in water warmed to 110°. After soaking for two or 
three minutes, one corner of the paper is 
from the film with a pin, and the paper carefully drawn from 
the film. All adhering traces of the substratum are removed 
with a tuft of cotton dipped in hot water, and after a good 
rinsing under the tap, the picture is racked away to dry. It is 
evident that the process readily lends itself to a variety of pleas- 


gently detached 


ing and artistic uses. Such materials as porcelain, china, wood, 
ivory, celluloid, leather, silk, silver, gold, shell, marble, plain and 
ground glass, may form the finalsupport. Window transparencies, 
lantern slides, decorated lamp-shades, and many other household 
ornaments, may be easily and inexpensively produced, while a 
very good imitation of fired tiles may be made by transferring the 
prints to glazed tiles, which are then coated with dammar varnish 
or albumen, and baked in an ordinary oven. Such tiles will with- 
stand a moderate amount of heat, and can be washed with im- 
These transferrotype pictures can be painted over, and 


punity. 
Other applications 


may therefore be used as a basis for coloring. 
of the process will suggest themselves to the reader, who will 
find the new paper a tractable servant, W. H. B. 
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THE FRENCH HISTORIC STYLES. 





I.—THE RENAISSANCE TO LOUIS XIV. 
MERICAN aarchitects and in- 
terior decorators, in- 





fluenced, doubtless, by 
wealthy employers, are 
turning more and more 








every year for inspira- 
tion to the monumental 
examples of developed 
styles in the public and 
private architecture of 
Europe. In so doing, 
they have already set a 








fashion which is now 
followed, more or less, 

by everybody. Makers of cheap furniture, designers of 
cheap wall-paper, and carpets, even, have caught the in- 
fection, as in their case we may not improperly term it. 
Everything is 
“Louis Seize,” or 
“‘ Louis Quinze,” 
or “Louis Qua- 
and 
the 
first-named style 


torze,’’ 
models of 


(last in order of 
time) 
abundant and so 
that 
very 


are sa 


attractive, 
amateurs 
generally copy 
them, abandon- 
ing the reckless 
eclecticism or 
naturalism cf 
recent years, 
Everybedy, — in 
short, who is in 
any way con- 
cerned with in- 
terior decora- 
tion has become 
in some degree 
preoccupied 
about style; and, 
feeling dissatis- 
fied 
own elegant but 
Colo- 
nial style, and 


with our 


colorless 


with the ridicu- 
lous _ travesties 


which have been 


made of the 
Queen Anne 
style, everybody 
turns to the 


French modes, from which, indeed, those others were 
derived, Hence it seems desirable that readers of The 
Art Amateur should know something of these latter 
styles—in what their peculiarities consist, and how far 
they may be followed with propriety and economy by 
Americans. 

And first we may say a few words about the reasons 
which have compelled the choice of French rather than 
Italian models by the English and by our own people. 
It is not merely because they are French; there are 
sound, practical reasons for preferring them, The prin- 
cipal one is that, whatever degree of discomfort may be 
associated with extreme examples of some of them, the 
French styles are yet the best suited to a northern 
climate. Their most comfortless interiors are precise- 
ly those in which Italian influences have had most 
sway. French Renaissance architecture and decoration 
are based, as regards disposition of masses and general 
outlines, on the Gothic, and hold to many of its practical 
Though greatly modified in the later devel- 
opments of Gallic architecture, something of the Gothic 


advantages. 
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taste has always been retained, and this, again, has 
proved more to our liking than the Italian; the latter in 
its ordinary expressions seeming insipid as well as illogi- 
Of the 
attempts made in England to introduce a style based 


cal, and unsuited to a cold climate. several 
directly upon the Italian or the Classic, none have suc- 
ceeded ; but French styles have several times been trans- 
planted, and have become naturalized there, and, as 
already pointed out, our only American style is French 
at the second remove. We may say, then, that French 
architecture and decoration are more nearly adapted to 
our climate and circumstances than a nearer approach to 
the Classic would be; that we find in them a certain 
sprightliness which we admire, and that we have prac- 
tically found it possible to bend them to our needs, and so 
to make our own of them. 

All of these advantages are due to the effects of the 
Gothic spirit, which, though completely hidden under 
Classic forms, still manages to assert itself. It would, 
indeed, be very difficult to trace its influence with cer- 
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tainty in modern decoration ; yet it exists, and it is most 
important that it should be acknowledged and felt to 
exist. We will therefore commence with a few exam- 
ples of older French work, in which the Gothic feeling 
may more easily be recognized, taking care to choose 
such as may yet serve as models in their respective 
kinds. 

With this double end in view, we can probably do no 
better than show the progress of the Classic influence in 
the case of a single but important item of interior work— 
the chimney-breast. Our first example is purely struc- 
tural and purely Gothic. It is the chimney of the an- 
cient kitchen of the Palais de Justice, in Paris, supposed 
to have been that of St. Louis. It shows an ample 
hearth, with a sloping superstructure making an angular 
projection into the room, but its only decorative feature 
is the flying buttress by means of which the forward 
thrust of the segments of arches which join to enclose 
the fireplace is transmitted to one of the heavy stone 
pillars. It is therefore an excellent example of Gothic, the 
main interest being in the mechanical ingenuity of the 


(SEE PAGE 139.) 





architect, his feeling for beauty being quite secondary. In 
the second figure, while it is still entirely Gothic in detail, 
we see evidences of a desire to do away with asperities, 
to flatten or round off angles, and to use ornaments having 
little or nothing to do with structural forms. But this 
chimney of the Chateau of Blois, with the monogram and 
the ermines of Anne of Brittany, still projects boldly into 
the room, and makes no semblance of being merely acon- 
struction placed against the wall for ornament as much as 
for use. On the same page we have a mantel not merely 
flattened against the wall, the chimney being in the thick- 
ness of the same, but showing naively the peculiar zsthet- 
ic interest which the sixteenth century took in construc- 
tive forms. Such forms in Italian domestic architecture are 
as uninteresting as may be. As in most modern houses, 
the rooms are mere boxes, with rectangular walls and 
flat ceilings, they offer the fullest scope for surface 
decoration, and, artistically, they have nothing else to 
boast of. This is entirely different from the vaulted 
ceilings, the pointed arches and clustered pillars of 
the Gothic. In 
that style, the 
construction 
was sure to be 
picturesque, and 
might be very 
beautiful with- 
out the addition 
of ornament. 
New 
comfort 


ideas’. of 
and 
convenience,and 
of magnificence 
in ornamenta- 
tion, did not, at 
the 
north, quite con- 


least in 


quer the old love 
of interesting 
construction, 
and in this chim- 
ney we have an 
excellent exam- 
ple of the man- 
ner in which 
people at that 
time, in France, 
managed to en- 
joy two incom- 
patible pleasures 
at once. It was 
not 
elliptical or a 


always an 
semicircular 
arch against 
which they set 
their neo-classic 
As 


see in 


pediment. 
we 
Mr. Wm. K. Vanderbilt's house on Fifth Avenue (in 
preparing for which the architect evidently inspired him- 
self by studying the period of the wildest mingling of 
styles in France) not only were Classic medallions, 


may 


trophies and arabesques used in conjunction with Gothic 
constructive forms, but these latter were freely used 
decoratively, there being a plenty of flying buttresses 
with no counterthrust to balance, and pinnacles placed 
where there was no pier to carry them. 

There was a moment when the mixture had not pro- 
ceeded so far, and of that time also we have an illustra- 
tion in another New York house, designed, we believe, 
by the same architect—Mr. Marquand’s. There are no 
such anomalies of construction as in Mr. Vanderbilt's 
house, and Classicism must be looked for in the details 
of the ornaments, in their somewhat effeminate grace, 
showing the softening influence of Italian luxury. But the 
change went on, and French architecture and decoration 
became more and more Italianized. At the close of the 
seventeenth century (see page 139) the tables were com- 
pletely turned, all apparent trace of the Gothic was bane 
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ished, and one can only feel its influence in a certain 
piquancy which is not observable in purely Italian work. 

This piquant gracefulness, and a tendency, by no 
means continual, to display clever construction, have 
characterized all subsequent French styles down to the 
First Empire. It is this, more than anything else, which 
has made them, and still makes them so attractive to 
other peoples. It is as obvious in the smallest detail as 
in the ensemble of an apartment, and nothing can be 
more vulgar than a room got up without an intelligent 
attention to detail, in any of the French styles. We will 
take occasion to show in a subsequent article, that, for 
us in the United States, the best style to follow is that of 
the eighteenth century, because it is the simplest, and in 
it merely mechanical ornament can most easily be 
avoided. 

We have mentioned the Marquand: and the W. K. 
Vanderbilt houses to show that, although the later 
French styles are much more commonly followed by 
our architects, the early French Renaissance is also 
adaptable to our requirements. It is, indeed, especially 
so, and much more so than the Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. styles, as we shall have occasion to show in our 
next article. It is the eclectic style, par excellence, 
and is peculiarly suited to our modern taste for bric-a- 
brac, for movable decoration, for a picturesque mingling 
of forms and motives belonging to many lands, to many 
epochs. Though the third chimney-piece shown here 


belongs to the sixteenth century and to France, and ’ 


has a character, an expression, which plainly shows its 
extraction, it nevertheless does not require that its sur- 
roundings shall be all of the same time or the same 
country. One may hang a tapestry of the eighteenth 
century by it, or a “verdure” of the fifteenth; or, but 
for the poverty of the material, a wall-paper of the 
present time. On the other hand, a purely Gothic piece, 
like the example shown at the foot of this column, will 
fit into a room of the French Renaissance, in which it 
may be the only thing of a pronounced Gothic character. 

But it requires a high degree of imagination and in- 
genuity to combine motives so essentially different, to 
preserve the taste for Gothic construction, and give 
full play, at the same time, to the luxuriance of Italian 
decoration. Our people seem bent on having the latter, 
not at any cost, but at as small cost as possible, and 
And it must be 
said that, when economy has to be practised in this 
style, it is only the cost of the ornament that has to be 
cut down. A groined ceiling costs much more than a 
plain one, and an arched doorway than a flat lintel, and 
there can be no reduction in honest figures for them. 


therefore cannot pay for the former. 





WITH THE CYPHER OF ANNE OF 
CHATEAU DE BLOIS. 


CHIMNEY-PIECE 
BRITTANY. 


But the prices for decorative work are much more elas- 
tic, and one can revise one’s estimates. It is this more 
than anything else that has kept the French Renaissance 
out of fashion. It cannot be done cheaply without look- 
ing somewhat Gothic. There can be (because of the 


cost) no such lavish ornamentation as we have become 
accustomed to. It will not bear vulgar ornament, and 
the cost of the construction is apt to be so much as to 
leave but little for the better sorts of decoration, unless one 
is as rich as the owners of the houses mentioned above. 
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Still, although the styles to be described in our next 
article (the Louis XIV. and the Louis XV.) being essen- 
tially vulgar, may be further vulgarized to any extent, 
we would advise our readers who are about to build to 
incline toward some early type of the French 
Renaissance. To the much largerclass, who 
have no thoughts of building, but who wish 
some model by which to guide themselves in 
the furnishing and decoration of their rooms, 
we would recall, once again, the ready adap- 
tability of the style now under consideration. 
To a person who is not wedded to a spe- 
cialitv, no better advice can be offered than 
that he should make himself a master of this 
style, and accept the guidance of the great 
collectors of the period, the first in their 
kind. But to the general public, the eigh- 
teenth-century style will prove the most at- 
tractive. It is capable of being simplified to 
an extraordinary degree, with corresponding 
diminution of cost, and it is, all things 
considered, the most beautiful domestic style 
ever evolved. We will give full attention to 
it in the concluding articles of this short 
series. ROGER RIORDAN. 


THE ANTEROOM. 





THE anteroom illustrated on page 137 may 
be said to show the typical arrangement of 
that portion of a first-class Parisian house. 
It is more spacious by a good deal than 
is commonly to be met with either there or 
here, but on that account it furnishes all 
the better model, now that we are building 
so as to allow of spacious entrances. There 
are, however, several things which we would 
caution our readers not to adopt. First of 
these is the too studied arrangement of the 
draperies, especially those disposed over the 
opening to the stairs, which look very the- 
atrical. An ample portiére surmounted by 
an oblong screen of spindle work or of 
wrought iron picked out with gilding, to cor- 
respond with the hall lamp, would look much 
better. The latter plan would correspond 
best with the general character of the hall, its Corinthian 
columns and pilaster divided dado; but the iron work 
would have to be repeated elsewhere, say in a grill for 
the entrance door and a balcony to the window. The 
puckered cresting of the drapery over the inner door 





and window is especially objectionable as tending to catch 
dust. The portiéres and window curtains should be 
hung in the fashion now common with us—that is, 
straight from arod. Buta square pilaster or panelled 
pier might go instead of the Corinthian pillars, and then 
the less expensive spindle work would be quite in keep- 
ing. The balustrade of the staircase looks clumsy. The 
newels should be higher, with, instead of the ridiculous 
little heraldic lion, a handsome lamp or piece of bronze. 
The door cutting into the tapestry on the end wall may 
look barbarous in our engraving, but the old-fashioned 
“verdures” bear such treatment admirably, and pieces 
may be picked up just adapted to such use. The con- 
trast of the stiff old-fashioned hall chairs and the luxu- 
rious divans is frequent. The panelled ceiling is excel- 
lent, and might easily be copied by any good carpenter. 





VENEERING. 


VENEERING, that is, the practice of coating an inferior 
wood with a thin slice of some richer and more costly 
sort, is much less commonly used in our day than it ap- 
pears to have been a quarter of a century ago. The 
crusade against “ shams” in our interiors, which broke 
out about that time, has been successful in driving 
veneered furniture almost out of existence. Instead, we 
have another, and, in one respect, a greater sham—that 
of staining and ebonizing. Cherry, ash and other com- 
mon woods are colored to imitate mahogany or rose- 
wood, plain pine is made to look, to the careless eye, like 
European walnut, common oak is stained to pass for the 
costly bog-oak, and almost any sort of timber may be 
“ebonized,” so as to look, it is true, like anything but 
ebony. A reaction appears to have set in. 
ning to be admitted that while veneering may be abused, 


It is begin- 


it may properly be had recourse to for certain purposes. 
In the matter of strength, when no great direct weight 
or strain is to be borne, a veneered article may be 
stronger than one in massive timber. And in the case 
of a multitude of articles, such as small cabinets, bureaus 


and the like, in which effects of warping are more to be 











FRENCH CHIMNEY-PIECE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. IN 
THE HOTEL DU VIEUX RAISIN, AT TOULOUSE. 


dreaded than any accidental rough usage, an_intelli- 
gently veneered surface is far more likely to give satis- 
faction than one of plain wood. Where bending of the 
fibre has to be resorted to, notwithstanding the perfec- 
tion of our modern appliances for steaming, bending 











and compressing timber, it is unsafe to treat the harder 
and more beautiful woods in this fashion, unless in thin 
slices. Even then, experience shows, their application 
should be restricted to surfaces of broad and uniform cur- 
vature. The closet-doors, the chair-seats of the Louis 
XVI. style may be covered with fine veneers, and be all 
the stronger for such decoration. Those of the preced- 
ing reign were by far too abrupt and capricious in their 
curves, and it is doubtful that many veneered articles of 
furniture have come down to us from that reign unre- 
stored. 

Within certain narrow limits, veneering, when prop- 
erly done, may be said to check the tendency to warp, 
io strengthen light panels of inferior wood, to allow of 
the frame of a large piece of furniture being composed 
of cheap but strong woods, such as oak 
or ash, and to offer a beautiful and ap- 
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staining and tinting, shading with acid, and drawing 


forms with incised lines. Good work of this sort is 
wasted on wood, and should be reserved for inlays of 
ivory and metal. It is also common with manufac- 
turers, to saw out at a time as many as a dozen plaques 
of metal or wood, and to discard nothing. A design 
may call for a light figure on a dark ground ; but, by 
their manner of work, they reproduce it not only as the 
artist intended, but also in dark on light, and in several 
different combinations of colors and materials. It is, of 
course, impossible that the greater number of these 
should have any artistic merit. It was the practice of 
Boule to cut at the same time two plates, one of shell, 
the other of copper. But he used the copper only for 


the design ; the shell was reserved for the background. 





propriate decoration for all wooden sur- 
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Ir is not generally known that whalebone may be of 


should be boiled in 


great service in wood inlays. It 
water twenty-four hours before using, to soften it. It 
is then split into long and narrow rods, which are used 
to outline patterns made with different richly colored 
woods. Its great elasticity permits a much freer use of 


outline than would be possible with any kind of wood, 


AT the present day the silvering of metals is done 
almost altogether by the aid of the galvanic battery. It 
is well, however, to have some idea of the more ancient 
methods. The oldest and best was that of silvering by 
fire, analogous to fire gilding. A leaf of silver was placed 
on the copper or other metal to be silvered, and the 
two heated together to a temperature of one hundred and 

fifty degrees centigrade, then subjected 
to strong pressure or to continued rub- 








faces not exposed to hard wear, and not 
too violently curved and contorted. Its 
practice leads, almost of necessity, to 


bing with a burnisher until adherence 








was complete.  Silvering by mercury 
consisted in rubbing the piece with an 


amalgam of silver and mercury, then 








the employment of marquetry, one of 





the most charming modes of furniture 
decoration, which is only a complex sort 
We see it at its best in 
the works of Boule, who used not only 


of veneering. 


precious woods, but tortoise-shell, ivory, 
copper and other metals, to produce 
articles as solid and as serviceable as 
they were beautiful. 

In the best work of the sort, the pre- 
cious veneer is not glued directly on a 























slab or block of the cheaper wood. 
The tendency of the latter to lengthen 
or contract, as well as its tendency to 
Warp, must be completely counteracted. 
For this, the single veneer might not be 
sufficient, so that it is customary, in the 
case of very carefully made furniture, 
to use several veneers, one upon the 
other, their fibres running in various 
directions, so that any tendency on the 
part of one piece of timber to warp ina 
certain direction may be checked by the 
contrary tendency of another piece. 
This secures a solid and unalterable 
foundation for the most beautiful and 
delicate work in veneering superimpos- 
ed. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that all the wood used in such work 
should be of the best quality, and 
thoroughly dry; but in addition it is 
necessary, in applying the outer veneer, 
to take care that its fibres run in the 
direction of the greatest curvature of the 
surface to which it is applied. This is 
often difficult 
quetry work, and when different veneers 

from the same block are disposed so that their grain 


or undesirable in mar- 


may form symmetrical figures. ‘This last practice, how- 
ever, is reprehensible on artistic grounds, as it offends 
the eye by its obvious unnaturalness without, as a rule, 
any gain in form or play of color. The beginner in mar- 
quetry work should avoid such assemblages. Really 
artistic effects may be had from two woods, or even 
two specimens of the same wood, chosen, perhaps, 
from different parts of the same log, but not show- 
ing the same veining. Simple designs, such as checker- 
board or herring-bone designs, should be adhered to. 
Conventional trophies of masks, shields and the like, 
may be attempted on occasion ; but the amateur will do 
certain tricks of the trade, such as 


well to avoid 
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causing the latter to evaporate by the ap- 
plication of heat, leaving the silver at- 
tached to the object. It is a dangerous 
process on account of the production of 
fumes of mercury. Plating by means of 
the rolling mill, and wire silvering, re- 
quire expensive machinery, and need not 


be considered by amateurs. Finally, a 





thin plate of silver may be fixed on any 
other metal by means of a proper solder. 
This last method may be used with 
good effect in decorating small objects 








of brass or copper with incrustations or 


inlays, the base being prepared by a 





hatching with a graver or chisel, the bet- 





~~ 


ter to hold the solder. 


THE Tiffany Glass Co. have recently 
finished a handsome stained-glass win- 
dow, which, though it contains but a 
single figure, somewhat conventionally 


treated, is yet one of the best things done 




















END OF THE 


A VERY ancient trick of French and German metal 
workers should be known to collectors of old silver, and 
may be useful to modern workers in that metal. It con- 
sisted in simply subjecting the metal to the smoke of 
a wood fire for a considerable period, which produced 
a fine yellow patina, easily mistaken for gilding, espe- 
cially in imitations, pieces only partially gilt, or parcel- 
gilt, as the term is. Age, of course, adds to the chances 
that this sort of fraud may pass without discovery, unless 
one is on his guard ; but there is no reason why the proc- 
ess should not be honestly used at the present day. 
Fumes of sulphur are used without scruple by manufac- 
turers for the much less proper, because non-artistic 


purpose of imitating the appearance of old silver. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


= since the reorganization of the company. 
} The figure, that of a young girl, is of 
i || life-size, and is supposed to represent 
spring. She is draped in very light red 
and stands against a pink evening sky. 
The coloring is very harmonious and 
quite unlike the strong effects of con- 
trast usually aimed at in stained glass. 
There are two side-lights, filled with 


scrolls of lilies in delicate tones of pink 





and yellow. The window is destined for 


a residence in San Francisco. 


A PERUSAL of a large _ illustrated 
pamphlet, with colored plates, which 
Fr. Beck & 
Co., gives a fair idea of the advancement made of late in 
We 
have here no mere catalogue of the regulation wall 


we have received from 


the United States in the matter of wall decorations. 


papers, but, in addition, examples of various patented 
novelties, some of which trench closely on the domain of 
the dry-goods dealer. Such are the cretonne papers, 
copied with wonderful fidelity from certain French cre- 
tonnes of which this firm has secured the exclusive 
control, and which it sells with papers of corresponding 
designs. A bedroom with walls as well as bed and 
furniture covered with cretonne is nothing new; but 
a novelty, and, hygienically considered, a very desirable 
one, is this cretonne paper, that takes the place of cotton 


wall hangings which cannot fail to absorb the inevitable 
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atmospheric impurities of the sleeping apartment. An 
excellent novelty, too, is “ Beck’s duplex mica patent 
relief paper,” a light substitute for the more expensive 
lincrusta, which it resembles in durability ; it is lined, 
so as to be proof against damp. The Art Amateur has 
often recommended the use of plain, tinted cartridge 
papers as wall coverings, on account of their simple, 
artistic character. These are now to be had, with mica 
finish, handsomely embossed, and give a quiet though 
rich effect at small expense, We may mention, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ Beck’s patent felt paper,” intended to give the 
effect of “fresco” painting—or the wall painting which 
passes by that name in this country—with a frieze below 
the cornice, the wall space being so panelled off that no 
joins in the paper are perceptible. 





METHODS OF FINISHING WOODS. 


(Notes from a Lecture by Mr. Benn Pitman.) 





FINE woods, like rare stones, need smoothing and 
polishing to show their beauty. While gems are only 
beautified by polishing, woods are benefited. Seasoned 
wood, when properly filled and polished, is nearly im- 
pervious to moisture and atmospheric changes, shrink- 
age andexpansion. Polished surfaces exclude dirt and 
discoloration, and the beautiful markings of choice 
wood are thus retained for an indefinite period. Old 
Cremona violins, supposed to be varnished with amber 


—the hardest of all gums—grow increasingly beautiful’ 


with age, and the resonant tones of these choice instru- 
ments are supposed to be partly due to the varnish with 
which they are coated. 

Woods of so open and fibrous a texture as black wal- 
nut, oak and mahogany need to be “filled” in order to 
show a perfectly smooth and polished surface. 

Articles of furniture may be filled and finished with 
oil without polish. 

Many persons prefer carved furniture to prevent the 
subdued effect obtained by oiling. Black walnut and 
oak may be thus successfully treated. At least three 
coats of raw linseed oil should be given, laid on with a 
brush at intervals of a month, allowing each time as 
much oil as the wood will absorb. If a gummy appear- 
ance is presented on any portion of the wood, it should 
be removed by rubbing with a brush, cloth, or piece of 
felt, moistening with coal oil. 

To obtain a perfectly smooth, hard and Joléshed sur- 
face, for the tops of tables, edges of shelves, and other 
flat surfaces, the wood must be filled. This can be 
done, and perhaps most successfully by amateurs, by 
giving the surface three or four coats of shellac varnish 
on successive days, using a brush to lay it on, and rub- 
bing the surface smooth with fine (No. 0) sand-paper be- 
fore giving the additional coat. 

If a day is not allowed between the coats for the shel- 
lac to harden, the final result will not be satisfactory. If 
the pores of the wood are not filled, it shows that an ad- 
ditional application is needed. 

In brushing the shellac on the wood, let the stroke be 
across, as well as in the direction of the grain. 

When the surface presents a perfectly smooth face, a 
final polish is obtained by laying on the last coat with a 
“ dabber.” The dabber consists of a ball of cotton bat- 
ting about the size of an unshelled walnut ; this, when 
covered with a piece of linen or cotton cloth, is used as 
follows: Partly saturate the cotton by placing it on the 
mouth of the bottle, and throwing the solution toward 
it two or three times. Then replace the covering, and 
holding the dabber by the gathered edges of the cloth, 
not too tightly, rub it over the surface to be polished. 
Rub with a circular motion. Keep the dabber moving 
and do not attempt to cover a surface of more than five 
or six inches square at once. Ina second or two after 
the shellac has been thus spread and exposed to the air, 
it would become sticky and rough; this is prevented by 
touching the surface that is being polished, here and 
there, with alittle sperm oil, which the operator must have 
ready on a finger-end of his left hand, remembering to 
have a little oil ready for use in a saucer, with which to 
replenish the finger-tip when needed. The oil is only of 


service to facilitate the spreading of the shellac smooth- 


ly. If the dabber is charged with sufficient, but not too 
much shellac, and if sufficient oil has been used, and 
not too much, a glossy, even and beautiful polish will be 
obtained. The whole surface to be polished should be 
done in small portions at a time. 

If a small panel or other piece of work has to be pol- 
ished that will not be steadied by its own weight, it 
must be clamped in position, so that both hands may be 
free to engage in the work of rubbing and supplying 
the oil. Experiment alone will determine to what ex- 
tent the cotton should be saturated, and how much oil 
should be used for a given surface. If the dabber is 
too highly charged, the shellac will fail to harden and 
smoothly spread. If too much oil is used, a cloudy and 
smeary surface will result. Should the first trial result 
in failure, wait a few hours, rub with sand-paper and 
try again. 

A quicker and cheaper method of obtaining a hard 
satin finish, and one to be recommended when large 
surfaces, as doors, are to be prepared, is by the use 
of a special preparation called “filler.” This starchy 
compound must be thinned to the consistency of thick 
cream with benzine. It is light in color, and when used 
upon oak needs no stain. When employed on black 
walnut, burnt umber mixed with Indian red must be 
added to bring the filling to the desired color. It 
should be rubbed into the wood with a cloth, so that the 
pores are effectually closed. It speedily hardens, and 
in about ten minutes the surface may be cleaned with- 
out rubbing any from the pores. The following day a 
coat of shellac with a brush, and the succeeding day, 
after sand-papering, a final polishing coat with the dab- 
ber, will give a very satisfactory result. 

These technical operations will be more likely to result 
in success if they are first seen performed by an experi- 
enced person. Smooth surfaces, and not carved work, 
should be highly polished. 

Of the three methods described, the easiest, of course, 
is the simple application of raw linseed oil. Sweet gum 
becomes a very beautiful golden brown, and black wal- 
nut nearly as dark as ebony, when so finished. An old 
chest seen in Cincinnati, finished with raw linseed oil, 
had acquired from rubbing a metallic lustre resembling 
old bronze. Oak becomes very beautiful and rich in 
tone when treated in this manner. The beauty of this 
finish is much enhanced by rubbing the article vigor- 
ously with a s¢zf bristle clothes-brush or flannel cloth as 
often as convenient. 

All woods become very much darker when filled with 
raw linseed oil. 

Very often it is desirable to finish the wood as nearly 
as possible in the natural color. This may be done by 
the shellac finish, which does not materially change the 
color of the wood if w/zte shellac is used. 

Gum shellac comes in dark, medium, and bleached or 
white. It is prepared by allowing an ounce of the gum 
to dissolve in a pint of pure alcohol. This should be 
placed in a tightly-corked bottle, as the alcohol evapo- 
rates rapidly. To darken the wood, and give a high 
finish also, apply several coats of oil before applying the 
shellac. 

The best artists do not polish carved furniture, espe- 
cially if the decoration is in relief, but finish simply 
with raw linseed oil. There are many persons, how- 
ever, who prefer a high finish even to relief carving. 
When this is undertaken only the design should be pol- 
ished; the background needs nothing but a coat of 
shellac. A thin coat of shellac really renders the back- 
ground less difficult to dust than when nothing has been 
applied but oil. 





WOOD-CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. 


(From Carrie Henderson’s Wood-Carving for Self-Instruction.) 





EXCEPT when using the mallet, hold the tool with 
both hands. In the right, the handle, the first and sec- 
ond fingers of the left resting on and guiding the tool 
an inch or so from the end. With both hands above 
the sharp edge, all danger of accident is prevented. 
When some force is required, the mallet should be used. 
The handle of the tool should then be held firmly in the 





left hand, between the fingers and thumb, far enough 
from the end to escape the stroke of the mallet. 

In order to become accustomed to the handling of the 
tools, the beginner may first try them on a trial board. 
The board should be a nicely planed piece of gum, black 
walnut, sycamore, or cherry. 
face carving depends upon a skilful use of the parting 
tool, the practice of its use is advised until it is thor- 
oughly understood. 

First, draw a few lines parallel with the grain of the 
wood. 
ing tool, holding the tool in the same position, and ex- 
erting an equal amount of strength throughout. When 
you have succeeded in cutting a line clean, straight and 
uniform in width, draw several across the grain in dif- 
ferent directions. 
tance when cutting across the grain, but a few trials 


As the beauty of all sur- 


Follow exactly one of these lines with the part- 


The tool will meet with more resis- 
will give confidence and successful results. Curves 
should also be practised in this manner. 
ones, afterward the arcs of very small circles may be at- 
tempted. 

Do not attempt to remove too much wood at a time. 
Cut clean; whenever possible, with the grain. Never 
break or pry off any pieces of wood. Work slowly and 
carefully at first. 
Clear out completely every corner. 
smooth as possible with whatever tool seems best to 
use. Let every stroke of chisel, gouge, or parting tool 
be made and regulated with purpose and design. 

The object of undercutting is to clean around the de- 


First large 


Never “ wriggle " the tool in the wood. 


Leave no rags, jags, or fragments. 
Db Db Db 
Get your work as 


sign, and prevent undue prominence of the thickness of 
the wood. The tendency, by those who have more 
skill than judgment, is to carry undercutting to such 
No 
amount of undercutting will give delicacy to the work, 
if the parts are not daintily formed. 
produced by the cutting that is done in forming the 
stem, leaf, bud and flower. 
places, leaving elevations in others, so that variety is given 
to the wood, seemingly immobile, stiff and unyielding, 


an extent that the work becomes extremely frail. 
The delicacy is 


It is lowering in the proper 


which leaves no suggestion of wooden flowers, leaf or 
stem. 

The use of sand-paper is not recommended as the best 
method of smoothing work. Sharp tools, careful cutting, 
with the skill acquired from practice, will soon render 
other aids unnecessary. 

The wood to be carved must be smooth, close-grained, 
firm, but not hard ; well-seasoned, not kiln-dried. Much 
practice renders the carver indifferent to the hardness of 
the wood. 
wood that requires great strength to cut, when a skilful 
use of the mallet has not been acquired. 

An ideal wood upon which to carve is sweet gum, 
containing no streaks of white. Gum-wood is beautiful 
in grain, light brown in color. The path of the tool 
through it is smooth and glossy. This wood must be 
properly secured against warping when used in cabinet 
work. 

Sycamore is of a delicate cream tint flecked with 
brown. 


But the amateur is easily discouraged by 


It has the same advantages as gum-wood, but 
must also be secured against warping. Black walnut is 
dark brown in color, taking a beautiful finish. Oak is 
very hard, and should only be used after the beginner has 
had some practice upon other woods. White maple is 
very even in grain, almost as white as holly, and as hard 
as oak. Ebony is very hard, and brownish black. Holly 
is very hard and white. Both ebony and holly take a 
very high polish. Poplar and pine, although soft, are 
stringy, and do not give the best results. Both take 
stain very readily, and may be used for small articles. 
But for large pieces of furniture, woods less easily 
scratched and bruised should be used. Among other 
woods used may be mentioned lime, white walnut, ash, 
apple, pear, cedar and mahogany. 

Sharp tools will solve the mystery of c/ean cutting. 
Take great care that the edges of the tools do not knock 
against one another. A good carver keeps the tools 
parallel when not in use. 

After having used the oil stone clean it carefully with 
acloth. If this is not done, the clearest stone will soon 
become blackened and gummy. 
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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 


IX.—MRS. WHEELER MAKES SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
NEEDLEWORK DECORATION APPLICABLE TO THE 
STREET COSTUMES OF LADIES, 


“ HAVE you observed, Mrs. Wheeler, what opportuni- 
ties for decoration the braided, tailor-made dresses have 
opened ?” 

“Yes, and it has occurred to me that a great deal of 
domestic embroidery might be directed in that way, 
which would be a great deal handsomer than anything 
that can be bought in the shops.” 

“ Of what nature would this embroidery be ?”’ 

_ “For example, of mingled appliqué and braid. A 
suitable design should be chosen, and of course for 
personal only 
the most conservative 


wear 


forms would be suita- 
ble. But convention- 
ality in design does not 
imply the absence of 
graceful 
forms.” 

“Would not the ap- 
pliqué 


curves and 


suggest some 
limitations in the de- 
sign ?” 

“Yes. The design 
must have certain re- 
current forms, but all 
sorts of lines may sur- 
round them, and the 
forms 
regards space should 
be equally divided.” 

“Of what should 
the con- 
sist ?” 


and lines as 


appliqué 


“Of short-piled vel- 
vet. Itis necessary to 
have the pile short, so 
as not to make too 
much difference in the 
surface.” 

““ What would be the 
proper method of going 
to work, after a suita- 
ble design is chosen ?” 

“ After the material 
is stamped, cut a stiff 
of the 
form to be appliquéd 
and the 
back of the velvet with 
a pencil. Let me say 
before I forget it, that 
the velvet should all 


run the same Way. It 


paper pattern 


trace it on 


is just as important 
that these forms should 


not be up, down and 
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the particular sub-ornament, as we may call it, would 
depend on the nature of the design. 
be cut out so that the cloth of the ground should show 
through, and still further diversify the design.” 

“What part of the dress should be so treated ?” 


Some forms might 


“Elaborate petticoats for cloth suits could be made in 
this way, and jackets to correspond. 
pretty and suitable work for home.” 

“What else could be used in appliqué beside velvet ?” 


It would be very 


“Silk frays so easily that it would not be worth the 
pains. Plush has too much pile, and in any case has 
Cloth on cloth would be admirable. 
In that case the most suitable design would be the Cel- 
These, making broad borders, 


should be cut out of lighter cloth placed on a ground 


been vulgarized. 
tic interwoven forms. 


slightly darker hue, or with these conditions reversed. 








ON 


EMBROIDERY 


CROSS FOR ECCLESIASTICAL LINEN. 
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be used in many different ways ; but such work can only 
be done by the skilful needlewoman. 

“Thick India 
broidery. I remember now an opera-cloak, a pale fawn, 
the that 
‘ashes of rases.’ 


satins are suitable materials for em- 


used to be known 


This 


with sprigs of forget-me-nots. It 


color so poetically as 


was embroidered all over 
must have been at 
least sixty years old, and was then doing duty dressing 
a model in a painter’s studio. I’m sure I don’t know 
why we shouldn't do work of that sort now on opera- 

The 
When 


used as borders or in wreaths, of course embroidery will 


cloaks, or any garment not liable to be cut up. 
Irish cloaks now fashionable offer an opportunity. 


always be serviceable as trimmings.” 

“Have you ever seen black cashmere dresses on the 
street embroidered with wheat-ears and poppies, or daisies 
and corn-flowers ?” 

“T regret to say I 
have.” 

“Can you formulate 
the reasons of your re- 


gret, and so con- 
vincingly that the 
black dresses’ with 


realistic | embroidery 
shall be retired ?” 
“Ah, that is 
than I dare 
What can I do 
that it 


is bad style to attempt 


more 
hope! 
more 
than reiterate 
copying natural forms 
on street dresses. The 
highway demands con- 
ventionality. Indoors 
we have more latitude. 
For evening or dinner 
dress such embroidery 
is permissible. 

“ What 
more lovely and fitting 


would be 


for a young girl than a 





dress of bolting cloth 
to be worn over a slip 
The 
texture of bolting cloth 


of colored silk ? 


is exquisitely refined, 
and worthy the finest 
art of the 
erer,” 
“What would be a 


suitable design ?” 


embroid- 


“It might be sprink- 
led all over with tiny 
sprigs of silk embroid- 
ery,or, even more beau- 
tifully, with bunches of 
flowers caught up by 
ribbons. The ribbons 
and bows, with flying 
ends, should be out- 
lined, and the flowers 


—bunches of roses or 


bias, as that the The border is worked with satin-stitch, after having been run lengthwise twice, the body of the cross being filled in rather solidly with seed-stitch, ‘ 

breadths of a dress The kernels of wheat are filled so that the roundest part of each is toward the outer end; the beard is in fine stem-stitch worked over one thread. The marguerites — should 
grape leaves should be flat, having little or no filling, while the grapes should stand out roundly. All single lines are to be worked in stem-stitch over one : “ 

should all run the thread, fine or coarse cotton being used, according to the delicacy or boldness of the line. be embroidered In 


When cut 
out the velvet forms 


Same way. 


should be carefully pasted in their proper place.” 

“With mucilage ?” 

“With a thin flour paste in which a few drops of car- 
bolic acid have been added to keep it sweet and discour- 
age the mice.” 

“What will be done with the rest of the design ?” 

“The applied forms should be finished, and the sur- 
rounding lines traced with cord or braid of the same 
In fact, the velvet should be of the color of the 
dress, and the braid match the velvet, except when me- 
A green 


color. 


tallic braids, silver, gold, or bronze are used. 
dress, for example, with appliqués of green velvet, would 
be appropriately finished with greenish bronze braid.” 
“Would any embroidery stitches be added to these ?” 
“If one prefers, the velvet forms may be made more 
effective by lines in embroidery or solidly-wrought spots; 


The edges should be finished with the soft silk cord 
called Russian cord, which is very pliable.” 

“You mention particularly Celtic design.” 

“Yes, or Moorish or old Italian. What we know as 
Renaissance designs are not so suitable. The greater 
number of the braided dresses we see are taken from 
old English forms, but they have all—Celtic, Moorish, old 
Italian and English—influenced one another.” 

“Can pure embroidery be used in similar decora- 
tion ?” ; 

“ Yes, on cloth; but it would hardly pay. 
French dresses embroidered on satin. I recall one now, 
a soft black satin, with wreaths of deep red and yel- 
low roses exquisitely embroidered.” 

“Such work would be an heirloom ?” 

“Yes, and it was embroidered in borders that could 


I have seen 


silk floss. Sprigs, flow- 
ers, or borders can 
be treated in almost any way without going amiss.” 

“ A young girl could in this way celebrate her favorite 
flower ?” 

“Yes, and it would be worth while to do it in the 
most elaborate way. Such a gown comes up every fifteen 
or twenty years. The older it grew the more of a 
wonder of needlework it would be.” 

“ Like the sprigged India mulls of our grandmothers ?” 


“Yes, it would never wear out. Bolting cloth has 


famous powers of endurance, and it can be sent to the 
cleaner’s and reappear as fresh as ever.” 

“ Bolting cloth would not admit of drapery ?” 
“No. 


best possible model for such an embroidered slip. It 


The Empire styles now in vogue furnish the 


could be varied, moreover, by wearing it over silk under- 


slips of different hues.” M. G. H. 





























Dew Publications. 


NEW edition of the MIDSUMMER 
NiGHT’s DREAM, with numerous repro- 
ductions of drawings in pen and ink and 
wash, and many large plates in colors after 
originals by a German artist, is the most 
important of Dutton’s holiday publica- 
tions. Technically considered, at least, 
the perfection of chromo-lithography would seem to be reached 
here. There is a suggestion indeed that the execution is 
somewhat too perfect,and that the academic Piloty influence 
which seems paramount has robbed the designs of the spon- 
less accurate draughtsman might have 
imparted to them, But a little staginess, after all, is not amiss 
in ‘* A Midsummer Night's Dream.’”’ The refined coloring is quite 
in keeping with the subject, much use being made of pearly grays 
and creamy whites, brighter hues of pink and green and violet being 
introduced sparingly but tastefully. The artist has dwelt, by pref- 
erence, on the fairy spectacle, and leads his crowds of elves through 
thickets of hawthorn and banks of fox-glove and wild roses ; but 
in his smaller drawings heshows much appreciation of the comic 
element of the play, and his pictures of Master Bottom and his 
assistants are full of humor. A portrait of Queen Titania, which 
that royal lady would, probably, be slow to disown, is inserted in 
the heavy bevelled cover in cream and gold. The printing of the 
text leaves nothing to be desired. 





taneity which some 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, with illus- 
trations by J. D. Smillie, F, T. Merrill, J. E. Baker, F. H. Shap- 
leigh, Justin Winsor, George H. Boughton and others, and tail- 
pieces and ornamental vignettes by S. L. Smith and Charles 
Copeland, is the holiday book of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for 
the present season. Of the larger illustrations, some, of full size 
of the page and separately printed, are reproduced—from pictures 
in oil apparently—by autotype process, which contrasts somewhat 
harshly with the delicate work from the burin of Kingsley, Davis 
and others. We would suggest to the proprietors of the process 
that improvement is necessary in the matters of avoiding muddiness 
of tone and of keeping distinctions of vaiues which we cannot but 
believe were to be found in the original drawings. The best of 
these reproductions are from Mr, Merrill's drawings of Priscilla 
and of John Alden holding the skein. Of the other illustrations, 
the graceful little vignettes that fill the blanks are not among the 
least attractive. Among the subjects of these are the old ‘‘ Stand- 
ish House at Buxbury,” ‘* The Brook,’’ the broken bow and Ind- 
ian head-dress on page 58, and the half-title. Mr. Shapleigh’s 
sea-shore study on page 30 has been wonderfully well rendered 
by the engraver. Mr. Boughton’s drawing of Priscilla at the door 
in the snow is also worthy of especial praise, and generally speak- 
ing, with the exception of the autotypes, the book is up to the 
high standard which this firm has set for itself. It would be pos- 
sible to omit half of the autotype illustrations of this sumptuous 
work and still leave it generously illustrated, 


FAMILIAR SELECTIONS FROM THE RHYMES OF 
MOTHER GOoOsSE is the title of one of the prettiest and most en- 
tertaining of holiday books for children that we remember having 
seen. It hasnew pictures by Chester Loomis, and is published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. The pictures are so clever that we wish 
we could afford space to describe them all, but we must content 
ourselves with signifying our appreciation of Mother Goose's 
make-up for the lecture platform, our admiration of Mistress 
Mary and her garden, our delight with the King in his counting- 
house, in slippers and braces, and our sympathy with the pretty 


maid who . ‘ 
** One misty, moisty morning, 


When cloudy was the weather, 
—Met an old man clothed in leather,” 


Mr. Loomis’s pictures are all in flat tints, and are suggestive rather 
of Boutet de Monvel than of Kate Greenaway, but imitate neither. 
Both as to color and drawing they may be spoken of as veritable 
works of art in their way. A selection might easily be made 
from them which, enlarged, would give an excellent frieze for a 
nursery, or might be copied, of the same size, on a set of tiles for 
a bedroom or living room mantel. 


WHEN ALL IS YOUNG, another of E. P. Dutton & 
Co.’s publications for the nursery, is a book of rhymes by Robert 
Ellice Mack about children and their pets, and is illustrated with 
many colored plates after drawings by Harriet M. Bennett. The 
full-page illustrations in many colors are very bright and effective. 
The frontispiece, ‘‘ Pussy’s Babies,” would make a capital copy 
for a young water-colorist to imitate, and ‘*‘ A Good Place to 
Hide,” showing a little girl in a cucumber frame, and ‘ The 
Three Fishers,” boy, girl and dog, are almost equally good ; 
‘Billy and Jacky,’ two rabbits in a little girl’s arms, quite so. 
There are many smaller illustrations in the text, printed in two 
tints—brown and blue—from which much may be learned about 
the management of these two colors. 


OLD FATHER SANTA CLAUS is by the same author 
and published by the same firm, but the pictures, similar in man- 
ner to those noticed above, are by Lizzie Mack, and, if anything, 
prettier. ‘* The Good Ship Clothes-Basket” is immense, and so 
are the rhymes that celebrate her voyage. Nothing could well be 
sunnier than ‘* An Invitation,’”’ unless it be William Allingham’s 
poem, which it illustrates. 


THERE WAS ONCE, Mrs. Oscar Wilde’s collection 
of fairy stories, is published by the same firm, The pictures 
here are by John Lawson, and they illustrate new versions of 


‘* Little Red Riding Hood,’’ “* Puss in Boots,” ‘* Little Bo-Peep,” 
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‘* Cinderella,” ‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard,” ‘‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,”’ 
‘‘ The Three Bears,” and ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood,” 


SNAP-DRAGONS, a Tale of Christmas Eve, and Old 
Father Christmas, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, with illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, is published by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge of London, and bears the New York imprint of 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. The members of the Skratdj family, 
to which the much lamented author introduces us, are always 
quarrelling to such an extent that their dog is infected by the snap- 
ping mania and ‘‘yaps”’ at every vehicle and every passer-by. 
All of this causes an old gentleman to tell the children that the 
family is going, not to the dogs, but to the snap-dragons—in 
other words, to Sheol. On Christmas eve, after indulgence in all 
the childish luxuries of the season, including snap-dragons, one of 
the Skratdj children has a dreadful nightmare, resulting in an 
almost incredible moral improvement. Like all of Mrs, Ewing's 
stories for children, this and the succeeding one are charmingly 
told, and each has an excellent moral, which is rather intimated 
than told directly. 


LITTLE PEOPLE is the happily chosen title of a book 
about insects, intended to interest and instruct children. It is 
written by Stella Louise Hook, illustrated by the Messrs. Beard, 
and published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, Most of the tribes of 
the fairyland around us—butterflies, moths and hawk-moths, 
katydids, crickets and grasshoppers, beetles and fireflies, ants, 
bees and spiders—are described in its pages, their homes and their 
habits made known, and the wonderful transformations through 
which they pass, The drawings, while very accurate, show a 
proper appreciation of the fact that, to a child, insects are, above 
all, humorous creatures. The text is conceived in the same spirit, 
and the book will prove a treat to children and to many grown 
people as well. 


PRINCE VANCE, the story of a prince with his court 
in a box, is told by Eleanor Putnam and Arlo Bates, illustrated 
by Frank Myrick and published by Roberts Brothers, The prince 
isa regular fairy-tale prince, with a fairy godmother, a blue wizard 
and other dependants. The blue wizard concocts for him a mag- 
ic potion whose effect was to make anybody who might drink of 
it very small indeed. The prince tries it on all his people in turn 
and shuts them up in his box, after which he has no end of fun 
with them, The illustrations are almost as clever as the story, 
and the book is beautifully printed. 


THE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS, by Thomas K. Hervey, 
with illustrations by R. Seymour, is issued by the same publishers. 
It deals with the superstitions, jollities, customs, ceremonies and 
traditions of ** the season,”’ and the author is excellently seconded 
by the illustrator in showing us what maskers and mummers were 
like, how the boar’s head was brought in, and how “ boxing-day ” 
was observed in London not so long ago. It is a seasonable 
book, beautifully gotten up. 


A MERRY ROUND OF RHYMES, by A. J. Daryl, with 
pictures by Constance Hazelwood, is published by Frederick 
Warne & Co, Text and pictures are chromolithographed, and 
both are bright and amusing. It hasan illuminated paper cover. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S NURSERY RHYMES, published 
by the same firm, opens with a very pretty picture of Cock Robin 
and Jenny Wren, neither of which birds happens to be American, 
Nor, indeed, is there anything American about any of the other 
pretty pictures, while the rhymes are such well-known old favor- 
ites as ‘‘ Jack and Jill” and ‘‘ goosey, goosey, gander.” 


LITTLE MISS WEEZY’S BROTHER, by Penn Shirley, 
tells us about the troubles of Master Kirke Rowe with the organ- 
ist, and also with a mouse in the Queen Anne Cottage. They may 
all be said, indeed, to have grown out of that mouse (which 
wasn't a mouse at all), and to make what we may term a Mouse's 
Tale. Miss Weezy, whose own particular story has been written 
by Mr. Shirley, is now grown to be Miss Louise, but is no less 
entertaining than of old, and her baby brother, the hero of this 
story, is a decided acquisation for the Rowe family and the world 


in general. The book is illustrated with some clever cuts. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RHYMES AND STORIES, by Theophile 
Schuyler, is published, as well as the preceding volume, by Lee 
& Shepard. It is a picture alphabet of a novel sort, with a 
story and a poem to each letter, well calculated to make smooth 
the first steps in book learning. 


ROMANCE OF ANIMAL LIFE, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
issued by Thomas Whittaker in his ‘‘ Home Library,”’ is just the 
book for either boy or girl who is interested in animals. It is the 
work of a naturalist, who does not content himself with the dry 
bones of science, but tries to get at the life history of the animals 
he describes, and finds it full of romance, The volume is prettily 
illustrated with wood-cuts and is well printed on good paper and 
bound in cloth, Some of the animals treated of are swallows, 
ducks and locusts, and their migrations; the lion and the tiger; 
the apes ; the elephant and the lemming ; and anomalous animals 
like the giraffe, the kangaroo, the narwhal and the hippopotamus, 


THE DRAGON OF THE NORTH, by E. J. Oswald 
(New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co.), is a book over which a 
bright boy may spend many happy winter evenings. A cleverly 
constructed romance, it deals with one of the most interesting 
episodes of modern history, that of the settlement of the Normans 
in Southern Italy. The story, in the manner of an old-time 
chronicle, is supposed to be written by Brother Laurentio of the 
Benedictine house of Caserta in Magna Grecia. It is full of hard 
fighting, clever ruses and wonderful adventures, the most exciting 
of which is the combat of the hero, Thorstein, with a dragon. 
This is not, however, the dragon which gives its title to the story. 
That is taken from the name of Thorstein’s ship, The book is 
illustrated with quaint and spirited pen drawings, 


IN THE DASHING DAYS OF OLD, a book of adven- 
tures, by Gordon Stables, with illustrations by M. Irwin, pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker, has for its hero a Scotch youth, 
who goes in search of surprising adventures, and has more than 
common luck in meeting with them. As a boy, he imitates Rob- 
inson Crusoe as closely as circumstances will permit, finds his 
man Friday in the person of a mysterious Hindoo named Poodah, 
and joins the naval service, where he sees a little fun and a little 
fighting. His further adventures bring him to the far West, 
among moose and Indians, and, indeed, there were few strange 
things to be seen on earth at the beginning of this century which 
Master Willie Grant did nor manage tosee. The illustrations 
are very good. 


A START IN LIFE, by J. T. Trowbridge (Lee & 
Shepard) relates the hard times and great fun that Walden 
Westlake had in getting settled in the Genessee Country, when it 
was little more than a wilderness, Syracuse was then ‘ Cossit’s 
Corners” and Buffalo was a village of two thousand inhabitants, 
and the Erie Canal was only beginning to be talked of. Walden’s 
adventures while lodging in the wilderness, chopping for a wager, 
bee-hunting, coon-hunting and bear-hunting are sufficiently inter- 
esting to keep a boy awake of nights. The illustrations by W. A. 
Rogers are very good, and give one a vivid idea of the rough life 
of the past. 


THE LION OF ST. MARK, by G. A. Henty, intro- 
duces us to Venice and the Venetians in the time of the war of 
the Republic against the league of Hungary, Padua and Genoa. 
It is illustrated by Gordon Browne and published by Scribner & 
Welford. 





RECENT FICTION. 

AMOS KILBRIGHT; HIS ADSCITITIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCES, by Frank R. Stockton, offers to the public a specimen of 
that sort of humor which has become recognized all over the 
world as being truly American, We may add it is a rare speci- 
men, a pearl of great price, for which we would willingly give 
quite a number of the productions of other American humorists. 
Mr. Kilbright is a gentleman of the last century, who is restored 
to life, or, as he and they term it, over-materialized by some 
Spiritualists. The matter-of-fact way in which he takes his won- 
derful experiences, and the ease with which his grandson, an old 
gentleman in appearance old enough to be his grandfather, ac- 
cepts them, constitute the essence of the joke ; but the manner in 
which it is worked out can be appreciated only by the reader who 
will put himself, for the time being, in the frame of mind of one 
of the conscientiously credulous people delineated in it. 
shorter stories are bound up with ‘‘ Amos Kilbright,” of which 
the best are the two negro yarns, ‘‘ A Story of Seven Devils” and 
‘*Grandison’s Quandary.” 


Several 


(Charles Scribner's Sons. ) 


THE GUARDIANS, by the authors of “ A Year in 
Eden” and ** A Question of Identity,”’ 
Not to excite, or instruct or cause 


is a novel with a purposes 
and the purpose is—to amuse. 
broad grins, but to amuse in a quiet, restful way, which must be 
grateful to the weary novel reader. We will not attempt an 
analysis of the plot, but will give our readers just a glimpse of Miss 
Shippen—who, we may as well say, is not the heroine—and leave 
One of the 


‘*guardians” of the two young ladies who ave the heroines call 


it to him if he does not want to know more of her. 


on Miss Shippen, with whom they live, and is startled to find that 
his wards have gone sailing in a leaky boat with the other guar- 
dian. Nothing troubles Miss Shippen, however, but the flies. 
“T’ve been fightin’ ’em high and low,” she says, ‘‘ the best way I 
could, and to-day when they all went off so early, says I, ‘I'll try 
pitch darkness and see how that'll work!’ Oh, I hate ’em like 
sin!” Miss Hannah seats herself on one of the blue and gold 
damask parlor chairs, and the judge asks her, after other ques- 
tions, if Mr, Wallis, the other guardian, was not the object of an 
‘* Early an’ late, I 
’ answers Miss Shippen, and she hints that, 


early attachment of the mother of the girls. 
guess, an’ all along,’ 
in her opinion, it was allright, for ‘‘ love is the fulfillin’ the law.” 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


A MERE CHILD, by L. R. Walford (Henry Holt & 
Co.), is the story of a certain Miss Jerry—short for Geraldine—who 
makes her bow to the reader attired in an ancient yellow oil-skin 
fishing-coat. She is a Campbell; but, as they are almost all 
Campbells in the story, she calls herself ‘‘ Jerry Inchmarew” from 
the name of her dwelling. From this it may be seen that she is 
an ingénue of the Princess of Thule order, and like that unso- 
phisticated maiden, falls in love with a Londoner and engages 
herself to marry him, 


IN HoT HASTE, by M. E. Hullah, is issued by the 
same publishers in their Leisure Moment Series. It is a tale of 
modern German life in the shadow of the Castle of Rothenfels 
and at the time of the Franco-Prussian War. 
matrimonial misadventure of the good, old-fashioned sort, and 


with a moral which is not immoral, 


It is also a story of 


FROM THE BEATEN PATH, by Edward R. Roe 
(Chicago : Laird & Lee) begins with a child sick of ‘cholera in- 
fantum,” and ends with the penitence and return to virtue of a 
poor ‘‘victim of temptation.” 
‘* magnetic-healing’’ business, and we are made to assist, as the 
French say, at the robbery of a graveyard. There is little that is 
pleasant in the book, and its pictures of vice are not strong enough 
to be of absorbing interest. 


Some details are given of the 


THE PaGANs, by Mr. Arlo Bates, is doubly disap- 
pointing. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) A certain smartness and 
brightness of phrase in the opening pages leads us to expect a lot 
of piquant things about this club of young artists who give its ti- 
tle to the book, but they turn out to be an ordinary set of silly and 
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insipid young men, all of whom affect originality, while they are 
as much alike as a flock of geese. Two or three of the charac- 
ters, of a stronger build than the rest, Helen Greyson and her 
teacher, Herman, especially, win the reader’s sympathy, and lead 
him to wish that the novelist had invented a situation which would 
call out and develop their strength. But this he neglects to do. 
After tantalizing us with an Italian model who follows Herman 
to Boston, he drops her and makes a weak attempt to get the 
reader interested in the fate of one of the silliest of the ‘‘ Pagans,” 
a young artist of pessimistic proclivities. Some bits of description 
are very good, notably that of Herman’s studio. 


AUTREFOIS: TALES OF OLD NEW ORLEANS, by 
James A. Harrison (Cassell), gives us, from another point of view, 
glimpses of that pleasant, bright and careless life of Old New 
Orleans which Mr. Cable was one of the first to make us ac- 
quainted with. The present author is more ‘en rapport’’ with 
his subject. He has no prejudices, no theories, and contents him- 
self with making agreeable pictures of the materials at his hand. 
The tales are numerous, and, in consequence, short ; but each is 
finished as a short story should be; there is no sense of rudeness 
or incompleteness. One of the best is that of ’Sieu Cayetane and 
the foundling Aristide, whom he mistook for a tree-frog or a dish 
of Jombaleych become vocal in his inwards. Very good also is 
**Old Mamzel” and her nephew Porphyrio, with his pink palms, 
‘*the only part of a Creole that is pink ;’’ and ‘‘ Aunt Annette,” 
with its account of the doings of the club at Col Alto. Some 


too far we should say—from 





of the tales wander far enough 
New Orleans. There is the fantastic Hindoo story of ‘‘ The Hall 
of Tiger-skins,’’ the weird ‘‘Story of an Urn,” and “ Izzét and 
Esmé,”’ which begins in Stamboul, but happily brings the reader 
back to more wonderful and pleasanter New Orleans. 


COLORED STUDIES FOR ART STUDENTS. 

ONE of the most urgent needs of amateurs and home 
decorators is a good supply of models for copying. As tastes 
are so diverse, it is not easy to meet this demand. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, of London and New York, however, publish such 
an extensive series of designs for every variety of decorative 
work, as well as many pictures of landscape and figures, suitable 
for school use or for framing, and also for panel decorations, that 
The appended notices of the 
publications of this firm will show just of what each series con- 
We 
will say here, that these publications are, in general, marked by 
an intelligent choice of subject, and clever and careful treat- 
ment on the part of the artist, and by a due attention to exact re- 
production on the part of the publishers. We cannot, however, 
say so much for them all. 

Monochrome Studies of Birds after Hector Giacomelli.—There 
are the long-tailed titmouse, the bearded titmouse, the linnet 
and a pair of bulfinches, on the first plate ; several groups of paro- 
quets on the second, canaries on the third, kingfishers, black 
redstart and linnets on the fourth. 
graphed in facsimile of India-ink wash and gouache, and are 
printed on grained paper, They are beautiful and accurate rep- 
resentations nf the birds named, shown in life-like positions and 
attitudes. 
made of Chinese white. 
admirably adapted to be copied by students. 

Four Figure Studies, by A. Saunders, are of fashionably 
‘*Her First Season,” ‘ Prayer,’ 
They are half- 


almost every requirement is met. 


sists, and may help our readers in making out their orders. 


The drawings are all litho- 


In several of the drawings a telling use has been 
The technique is bold and precise, and 


’ 


dressed ladies, and include 


** The Bridesmaid,” and “* Presented at Court.”’ 
lengths, in light tones of blue, yellow and pink, and are about half 
life-size. 

Floral Studies, by Bertha Maguire, come in two parts, with 
twelve beautifully colored drawings in each. The 
Japanese Anemones, Fuchsias, Malmaison Roses, Gloire de Di- 
jon Roses, Sunflowers, Speckled Lilies, Catleya Mendelii, Odon- 
toglossum (pink and white), Iris, China Asters, Guelder Rose, and 
Apple Blossom. The selection, it will be seen, has been very 
well made. The treatment is excellent and the grouping very 
picturesque. 

Four Vignettes of the Seasons, by Albert Bowers, are large 
plates in monochrome, including ‘‘ Spring,’’ a pleasant landscape, 
with a stream and rustic bridge in the foreground ; ‘‘ Summer,”’ 
a pond by a meadow with trees in full foliage; ‘* Autumn,” 
showing the edge of a wood with trees partly denuded of their 
leaves, and “ Winter,” a farm-yard under snow with sheep, and, 


flowers are 


in the distance, the spire of a village church. 

Four Studies of Birds, by Lilian Abrahams, show half life-size 
figures of a purple stork standing among water-lilies and king- 
cups; a jabiru (an African wading-bird with white plumage), 
with spotted lilies ; a pair of Indian fairy bluebirds perched on a 
branch of acacia, and a trio of bulfinches on a spray of hawthorn. 
These are of the proper size and shape for panel decorations, 
and the subjects are well chosen to be copied for that purpose. 
They are in colors boldly and harmoniously used. 

Four Studies of Lake and Forest, painted by E. F. Du Val, 
are oblong in shape and in full color. The first, called ‘* Midst 
Trees and Rushes,” shows some old houses by a river brink, sur- 
rounded by tall trees, In the distance, the river makes a curve, 
and the opposite shore, high and wooded, is massed in shadow. 


A very picturesque subject broadly treated. The second plate is 
‘*A Wooded Solitude,” with a broad river flowing through it. 
The trees are beginning to take on autumnal tints, and there are 
swans floating in the river. The third is ‘‘ A Quiet Nook” far- 
ther up the same river, and the fourth, ‘‘ The Swan's Retreat,” 
still another river view, with quiet grassy banks and well-grown 
trees, 

Stix Studies of Bird-Groupings, by Henry Bright, show all in 
a row on long perches, many of our greatest favorites among 
song-birds, There are bulfinches and goldfinches, linnets and 


robbins, canaries and bluebirds, and several others, all highly col- 
ored and very attractive. 

Stix Monochrome Landscape Studies, by Albert Bowers. 
are ‘*‘A Summer Afternoon,” 
chimneys, by a brook, with cattle in it ; ‘* Arundel,’’ showing the 
castle at moonrise ; ‘‘ An Old Water-Mill,’’ with shingled roof, 


There 


an old house with picturesque 


and a boy seated on the bank of the mill-dam ; ‘‘ A Quiet Even- 
ing” by a pond, with an old farm-house on the opposite bank ; 
‘“The Brook Mead,” 
Beeches’’ on a country road, 


Greatment of Designs, 


AN excellent effect may be obtained by enlarging this 
for an easel picture, or it may be reduced to any desired size for the 
decoration of a small article, such as a box-cover, or a portfolio, or 
It may be painted on canvas, millboard, or a wooden 


with sheep grazing, and ‘‘ Under the 


a blotter. 
panel, or on china, glass or on textile fabrics. Begin by draw- 
ing the line of the horizon, following this with a sketchy effect of 
Indicate also the position of 


Use a stick of charcoal 


the outlines of the principal clouds. 
the boats and figures in the foreground. 
sharpened to a point for drawing in these outlines, and be careful 
to place everything in correct proportion. The colors to be used 
for the upper part of the sky are a little ivory black, permanent 
blue or cobalt, madder lake and yellow ochre, adding burnt 
Sienna where the dark clouds about the moon are especially dark 
For the moon use light cadmium and silver 
Where the 


and warm in color, 
white, adding a little ivory black in the shaded part. 
sky becomes lighter teward the horizon, and meets the water, use 
madder lake, white, yellow ochre and a little ivory black. For 
the water use permanent blue, white, a little cadmium and raw 
umber ; in the deeper touches add burnt Sienna anda little ivory 
black. 
exception of the touches of light occasionally seen, 
with bone brown, adding white, yellow ochre and burnt Sienna in 
the lighter parts, and in the deeper accents of shadow use ivory 
In painting the highest lights on water 


The boats and men are almost in monochrome, with the 
Paint them 


black and burnt Sienna. 
and men, use a small, flat-pointed sable brush, about No. 7. 
Where the moonlight is seen at the horizon, a very narrow flat 
bristle brush will be the best to use, 


WATER-LILIES, BY FREDERICK DIELMAN. 

THIS charming design may be painted on a wooden 
panel or on canvas, silk, or other light material. If copied ex- 
actly on canvas, the student will learn much from this simple 
and harmonious study. The following directions are given espe- 
cially for oil painting, but with a little modification they may be 
applied by the clever amateur to other mediums, such as water- 
color, pastel, or tapestry : 

After sketching in the lines of the table, vase, and general out- 
lines of the water-lilies, begin by painting the background, using 
raw umber, yellow ochre, a little burnt Sienna, and a very little 
ivory black. For the table, use bone brown (or Vandyck brown) 
with white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue ; adding in the 
shadows burnt Sienna, and a little ivory black. Carefully notice 
the forms of the shadows and the darker touches where the bottom 
of the vase meets the table. In painting the vase, use forthe 
local tone the same colors as those given for the background. 
Where the light touches of pale green-gray are seen, use white 
and a little yellow ochre, qualified by a very little ivory black, add- 
ing in the deeper touches a small quantity of burnt Sienna. 
The green bud and leaves seen through the glass and water 
should be painted while the local tone is still wet. 
light cadmium, white, a little Antwerp blue, vermilion and ivory 
black. For the stems, use raw umber, light red and ivory black ; 
adding yellow ochre and a little white in the high lights, 

The white lilies are painted at first with a general tone of light, 
delicate gray, the high lights and deeper accents being added 
For the local tone of light gray, use white, yellow 


For these use 


afterward. 
ochre, a little permanent blue, madder lake, and a very little ivory 
black. Paint the high lights with silver white qualified with the 
least touch of yellow ochre and ivory black. 
ally, of the pure white may be put on with a small pointed brush. 
For the yellow centres, use light cadmium and white shaded with 


A touch, occasion- 


raw umber and light red. In the shadows of the white lilies use 
the same colors given for the local tone, but in different propor- 
tions : less white and more madder lake, with raw umber. 

The brushes needed are flat bristles ; from one quarter to one 
inch wide, with two or three flat-pointed sables for fine lines and 


careful touches in finishing. 





STUDY OF DAHLIAS IN OIL COLORS. 


A SUITABLE background for this graceful study will 
be atone of medium gray, rather cool in quality. The lower 
part is darker than the upper part of the panel, and an agreeable 
effect is obtained by suggesting shadows on the background, as if 
thrown by the flowers and stems, 

The dahlias are warm and brilliant in color, the upper single 
ones being light yellowish red (or flame color), and the lower 
ones a rich deepcrimson or maroon. Both have yellow centres, 
and the green leaves are of a medium shade of warm green, the 
young leaves being very light and yellow in quality. 

Use for the background, white, a little ivory black, permanent 
blue, yellow ochre and light red, adding madder lake in the 
deeper shadows, with less white and yellow ochre. Paint the 
flame-colored dahlias with light red, white, madder lake and yel- 
low ochre, qualified with a very little ivory black. In the deeper 
tones add burnt Sienna, using, of course, less of the lighter 


colors. For the yellow centres of the dahlias, use light cadmium, 


white and a very little ivory black—just enough to prevent crude 


ness in the high lights. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt 
Sienna. The deep maroon-colored dahlias are painted with mad 
der lake, ivory black and light red for the local tone. In the 
shadows substitute burnt Sienna for light red, and add a little 
more black, 

Paint the green leaves with Antwerp blue, white, light-cadmium, 
ivory black and vermilion, adding burnt Sienna and raw umber 
for the shadows. The stems are a lighter green than the leaves; 
more white and cadmium, with very little blue, are used for these. 
The buds are also of a lighter tone of green, with small streaks of 
red shining between; these are painted with the colors given 
above. 

This design would be very pretty painted on ground glass for 
a fire-screen ; or it may be effectively placed on a panel of clear 
plate-glass, without a background. In both cases oil colors are 


used slightly mixed with turpentine, 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS, 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent from time to time to regular 
subscribers. 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 

Stk: As a constant reader, and one who has profited 
much by the instruction given in The Art Amateur, I was especially 
interested in reading L. S. Kellogg’s instruction in the ‘* dry proc- 
ess” of water coloring (this sounds rather paradoxical!) During 
my experience J have always used that process unless I wished to 
get a broad, soft effect rapidly. Then it is better to keep the 
paper moistened ahead of your work; but for flowers or small, 
definite objects the dry paper is best. I have also discovered that 
by using a soft, clean rag instead of blotting-paper, harsh edges 
can be softened while moist, and tints blended. I teach in this 
manner, and my water-color pupils succeed rapidly, and their 
work is effective. Jean Kirk, Bridgeton. 


SUBSCRIBER, Germantown, Pa.—To mount the paper 
on the usual drawing-board the proceeding is as follows : A mar- 
gin about half an inch wide is bent up on each of the edges of the 
paper, the sheet is then turned over, the back well wetted, and 
allowed to soak for a few moments, care being taken that it is kept 
equally moistall over. It is then to be turned again, so that the 
wet side may be next to the board. Strong paste must be applied 
to the edges, which are then to be rubbed down, the paper being 
at the same time drawn outward. The edges should be burnished 
with the handle of a knife, by which means the air is pressed out, 
and the proper adhesion is insured, The board should be placed 
horizontally while the paper dries, during which time it should be 
occasionally looked at ; and if the blisters which naturally rise in 
consequence of the wetting do not seem to decrease, a few holes 
may be pricked in them with a needle, by which the air will es- 
cape. Should this plan, however, not prove successful, a sponge 
must be passed over the whole surface, moistening the paper es- 
pecially toward the edges. Practice this on small sheets until you 
acquire the facility necessary for stretching larger ones. 

Another way to stretch the paper is by means of a drawing- 
board with a shifting panel, which consists of a frame, into which 
the drawing-board fits rather loosely. [You can buy this board 
at F. Weber & Co.’s.] The paper is to be well wetted by 
passing a sponge over the back, and allowing it to soak for a few 
minutes, It is next placed over the board, which is then pressed 
into its place, and is secured by means of ‘“ rabbets 


” 


or ledges, 
which work in grooves in the inner edges of the frame. The edges 
of the paper, which have been folded round the board, are thus 
caught between it and the frame, and the surface when dry will 
be perfectly flat, and will become so after each wash of color. 


TRANSFERRING TO A NEW CANVAS. 

H., Brooklyn.—In transferring a painting to a new 
canvas, the operator begins by glueing with a specially prepared 
glue a sheet of paper over the painting. When it is dry, the 
canvas is taken from its stretcher and placed on a very level 
slab or table, the painting under. That done, he rubs off the 
roughness of the canvas lightly and carefully with a pumice stone ; 
then, he glues on a first, light canvas ; next, another, heavier ; the 
whole is, lastly, warmed to drive out all humidity. 


PAINTED BEDROOM DRAPERIES. 

Sir: In thankfulness for the many benefits I have re- 
ceived from the perusal of your instructive pages, and as a slight 
return, I want to tell you, for the benefit of others, and, through 
you, Mrs, Wheeler, of my work last year on her own line of 
thought—unconsciously so though it was—as expressed in her 
conversations with ** M. G, H.” 

Let me quote from the articles in The Art Amateur of May, 
June and July, which have given me courage to speak of my own 
efforts : ‘‘As a people we are impatient of slow methods—I had 
almost said incapable. We make haste to arrive at ends.... We 
do not appreciate the value of brains, time and labor, except they 
are associated with materials. As the principal cost is in the 
brains and labor, they do not care to pay for the application of 
these to cheap stuffs. This is a great pity, for in our own time 
there are so many artistic and at the same time cheap fabrics that 
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should beguile us.... This kind of work ought to appeal to 
American women not only on account of the cheapness of the fab- 
rics and the broadness of the embroidery [painting in my case], 
which enables one to cover a large surface in a short time, but be- 
cause, as I have said, we ought to havea certain national pride in 
doing what we can with our native products.” In The Art Ama- 
teur for August, in describing an ‘‘ Oriental Apartment,” the 
writer says: ‘‘ There is no attempt to disguise these cheap mate- 
vials, which the handwork bestowed upon them renders digni- 
fied.”’ 

A year ago, having tried, on a small scale, painting on un- 
bleached cheese muslin with oil paints thinned with oil and tur- 
pentine, for drapery in my own room, I was so pleased with the 
effect that I determined to fit the whole room with it. Material 
for curtains for three windows, two doorways (from which I had 
taken the doors to save space), bedspread, etc., was procured, 
and the work, which was always the greatest pleasure to me, was 
begun. For the door curtains I painted an all-over pattern of 
wild rose—branches, leaves, flowers and buds—within a border 
above the hem and up one side, adapted from two borders for 
curtains given in The Art Amateur of four years ago—designs, by 
the way, which, although simple, I have used with excellent effect 
in various ways. For the window curtains I used abutilon (the 
only design of the flower I have ever seen in the thousands for 
embroidery and decoration) at top and bottom, with a band of 
wild roses, For lambrequin, splasher and bedspread the same de- 
sign. The bedspread has bands of wild rose along the edge of 
the bed, across the foot and head, below the pillows, and a broad 
diagonal band across the bed, the space on either side being 
dotted with rosebuds. For the pillow-shams I was forced to have 
them to preserve the uniformity—the conventional border again 
within the hem and a branch of wild rose in the centre. My 
room ischarming. All these hangings are now in use for the 
second season. The door curtains have been washed, and al- 
though they have lost the creamy color of the unbleached muslin, 
they are stili beautiful. The bleaching, I think, has been more 
from the sun and air than fromthe washing. I have come to re- 
gard this cheese muslin as the most beautiful material to paint on 
for drapery that I know—the coloring causing a semi-transparency 
on the creamy ground that has a delightful effect in the soft- 
graceful folds. 

Of course the soft silks of the East are exquisite in their sheen, 
exquisite in themselves, but their cost forbids their use in most 
American homes ; while this material, costing but very little, being 
easily cleaned, and having no gloss, the flowers look as if they 
were there by right, in their proper place as part of the fabric. 
The question has often been put, ‘‘ How will they come from the 
laundry ?” The material itself is not intended for hard usage, 
but two scarves—my first efforts—have been washed several times, 
having been in use for more than a year. The colors are still 
bright. I had begun to paint a mantel lambrequin like mine to 
send you and Mrs. Wheeler, that you might judge for yourselves if 
my enthusiasm was too great, but I finally decided that it would 
seem too presumptuous to do so. 

I have had it in mind to send you this ever since my second 
year’s use of my painted draperies began, and assured me that 
beauty was not the only good quality they might possess. Be- 
sides their serviceableness, there is their cheapness. The mate- 
rial cost less than two dollars, although it is enhanced, it is true, 
by what Mrs. Wheeler calls ‘‘ the application of brains, time and 
labor.’? I have surrounded myself with beauty in my decora, 
tions, ‘‘ even if I do say it that shouldn’t.” 

** ALPHA,” Sewickley. 





REDECORA TION OF A PARLOR. 


Sir: Our parlor is fourteen by eighteen; height of 
ceiling, eleven feet. The walls are white, hard finish ; the wood- 
work is white, and there is a white Italian marble mantel. Be- 
tween the two north windows is a tall pier glass framed in walnut 
and gilt, with a cornice over the windows to match. There isa 
heavy velvet carpet with alight ground with a mixed floral design. 
The furniture is a medium shade of olive green, brocaded with a 
steel tone of the same color in satin finish, What can be done with 
the walls, ceiling and wood-work ? Our idea is a pale cartridge 
paper for the walls, with frieze decorated in olive green and terra- 
cotta tints and the ceiling papered to correspond. Could not the 
mantel be draped with olive green and yellow ?, What color and of 
what material ought the long curtains to be, and must they nec- 
essarily be hung from a rod, orcould the cornice Le used ? Is the 
cartridge paper used principally for halls and dining-rooms ? 

I. E. H., St. John’s, Mich. 

Tint the ceiling a rich ‘‘old ivory,’’ and the cornice a darker 
shade of the same. Cover the wall with a warm red yellow 
shade of cartridge paper. You need no frieze, Paint the wood- 
work oak color, but do not ‘ grain” it to imitate oak. The cur- 
tains may be of velours of a rich olive color; they can be hung 
from the cornice. Drape the mantel with olive and old gold. 
Cartridge paper is used in all rooms, but it is least adapted for 
the hall or dining-room, as it is easily soiled. There is an 
excellent kind of embossed cartridge paper, however, recently in- 
troduced, which is much less liable to soil. It is made by Fr. 
Beck & Co. (Seventh Avenue and 2gth Street, New York), who 
would probably send samples on application, 





FIXING CHARCOAL DRAWINGS. 
F. H. B., Walla Walla, W. T.—The best and simplest 


way to fix crayon drawings is to spray the fixative through an at- 
omizer. The most effectual contrivance of this kind is an arrange- 
ment of two small glass tubes, pointed at one end and joined 
with a hinge, so as to meet at a right angle, the two points touch- 
ing each other. The longest tube is inserted in the bottle, and 
the other is placed in the mouth. A breath will spray the fixative 


e 


lightly over the paper and fix the drawing. The tubes can be 
bought of almost any dealer in artists’ materials, at a cost of 25 
cents. Your fixative must be of the best, however, to work well. 
Artists who are very careful about their drawings use only the 
‘*Fixatif Rouget,” which is imported from Paris by all dealers, 
You must be careful not to place the atomizer too near the paper, 
as it would cause the charcoal or crayon to run down in streaks. 
You must also be careful not to stand too far off, as then the 
spray would fail to reach the paper. Before using a new ato- 
mizer, it is better to experiment on something unimportant, so as 
not to risk spoiling a good drawing. 





PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 


B. P., Lenox, Mass.—(1) For the complexion of a 
lady or a child, preference should be given to the most tender 
tints, broken with pearly grays, softened into shades laid as a 
ground for a transparent glaze. The following tints may be used, 
the White predominating in each case: White, Naples Yellow 
and Rose Madder ; the same toned with Ultramarine ; White, 
Raw Sienna, and Rose Madder; White, Naples Yellow, and Ind- 
ian Red; White and Rose Madder; White, Rose Madder and 
Light Red ; White, Light Redand Emerald Green. (2) The lines 
of all the features should be softened into the gradation by which the 
features are relieved, by the action of the brush sweeping beyond 
their respective limits, so that the relieving gradation or shade be 
seen through the color carried over the line. (3) To represent lin- 
en, you may use Ivory Black or Blue Black and White, slightly 
warmed with Umber in the markings, and forced yet further with 
Yellow, or a little Red where it approaches the skin or receives 
warm reflection. 


PROTEUS.—As a general rule, it may be stated that 
the background immediately round the head should be lower in 
tone than the half-tints of the face, and lighter than the shades, 
to give air and space—to disengage the head. A perfectly flat 
and unbroken tint may be employed for the relief of a portrait 
with the best effect ; but, in general practice, this is to be avoided 
by the student, for whom the safest method will be to relieve his 
heads by a background so broken up as to throw off, with various 
degrees of force, the parts opposed to it. This refersonly to 
portions placed in opposition. In dark backgrounds, very often, 
the tone is reduced even to the depth of the hair. 


SUBSCRIBER, Albany, N. Y.—In portrait-painting a 
black bonnet does not contrast so well with the black-haired type 
as with the light, yet it may produce a good effect, andreceive, 
with advantage, trimming of white, red, pink, orange and yellow. 
With a white bonnet, for brunettes, preference should be given 
to trimmings of red, pink, orange and yellow, rather than blue. 
Bonnets of pink, red and cerise are suitable for brunettes, when the 
hair separates the bonnet as much as possible from the com- 
plexion. With the red bonnet white feathers accord very well ; 
with the pink, white flowers, with abundance of leaves, are effec- 
tive. A yellow bonnet suits a brunette very well, and receives 
advantageously violet or blue trimmings; the hair must always 
interpose between the complexion and the head-dress. 





BRONZING PLASTER CASTS. 


S1R: I made some plaster casts from clay models and 
they came out somewhat soiled. I thought of painting them in 
imitation of bronze (which may hardly be legitimate art, but it 
was my best way out of the trouble, as the models had been 
spoiled). What kind of paint should be used, what colors, and 
how applied to secure the best effect ? 

C. H., Wilmington, O. 

Your best way out of the dilemma is to paint the casts a warm 
gray tone, such as is seen in many public museums, although 
you may also bronze them without destroying their artistic value, 
if you should prefer to do so. The colors used for painting a 
cast gray are white, a very little ivory black, raw umber, yellow 
ochre and light red. Mix these with oil and put the color on 
with a large flat bristle brush, smoothing the brush-marks after- 
ward with an old-fashioned blender, or a soft sable brush. Do 
not, on any account, varnish the cast after it has been thus paint- 
ed. The bronzing process is very simple. You have only to 
write to F. W. Devoe & Co., New York, or any others of the art 
dealers who advertise in the magazine, for a good preparation of 
bronze paint. It can be procured in three tones—greenish bronze, 
yellow bronze, or dark copper bronze, Directions accompany 
each package. 





‘ABOUT A PICTURE BY CASADO. 


M. M. G., Philadelphia, writes: “Can you tell me 
anything about the Spanish artist Don Jose Casado, whose pic- 
ture ‘King Ramirez’ is reproduced in the March number of 
Harper’s Magazine? Also if the picture represents any event in 
history ?” We know no more about the artist than what is told 
in the article. The actual title of the picture is ‘‘ La Campana 
de Huesca’”’ (‘‘ The Bellof Huesca’), The King Ramirez was 
the second of that name, of Aragon (A.D. 1090-1147). <A 
writer in American Notes and Queries relates as follows the inci- 
dent which furnishes the motive for the painting : ‘‘ Ramirez had 
taken monastic vows, but on the death of his brother Alfonso I. 
(A.D. 1134) was released by Papal dispensation, succeeded to 
the throne and married. The Prince of Castile, Alphonso VII., 
made war on the new monarch, with the connivance of the disaf- 
fected nobles and merchants of Aragon. Ramirez, driven to his 
castle of Mondus for refuge, sent to seek advice from the abbot 
of the monastery of San Ponce de Tomeras. The latter simply 
took the messenger into the cloister garden, and for all answer, 
cut off the heads of the tallest flowers and weeds with a sickle. 
Ramirez took the hint, as indeed any one familiar with the story 


of Tarquin might readily have done. He summoned the Cortes 
of Huesca to his castle, and told them he intended to construct a 
bell so sonorous that it should be heard all over Aragon. Soon 
after he was enabled to keep his word. 
the most influential of the nobles of Aragon, and decapitated fif- 
teen of them at Huesca. The remainder he caused to be brought 
to his palace, and the picture shows him at the moment when, ac- 
companied by his favorite dog, he pointed out to the court his 
metaphorical bell, the beheaded ring-leaders, with the head of the 
arch-rebel dangling from the bell-rope. After concluding peace 
with Alfonso, he inaugurated various successful reforms, abdi- 
cated in favor of his two-year-old daughter, Petronila, in A.D. 
1137, resumed his monastic vows and died ten years later, in the 
cloister of San Pedro, in Huesca.” 


He imprisoned many of 





ETCHING ON CHINA. 


B. I., Cleveland, O.—The acid to be used for etching 
on china and earthenware is the same as that used for etching on 
glass—viz., hydrofluoric acid. When fluor spar is gently heated 
with sulphuric acid ina lead or tin capsule, hydrofluoric acid is dis- 
engaged ; this hasthe property of etching glass; and itis this acid 
we use foretching upon china, There aretwo methods of using 
the acid. Oneis by means of the vapor produced by placing fluor 
spar in a shallow vessel and pouring sulphuric acid upon it until 
the sparis covered. The action of the acid upon the spar pro- 
duces hydrofluoric acid in vapor, The article to be etched, when 
prepared, is placed over this vessel, face or etched side downward, 
and the vapor (which is the acid) condenses upon the etching and 
gradually eats away or corrodes the parts left exposed to its ac- 
tion. The vessel with the acid in will, of course, require to be 
covered with cloth or wrapping, so as to prevent the fumes being 
wasted. The etching will have to be taken up and washed with 
pure water occasionally, to see how the acid is doing its work, 
and whether it has eaten deep enough or if the ground is break- 
ing up or standing firm. There is no absolutely safe guide inthis 
case as to the strength of the acid. That will depend upon the 
strength of the sulphuric acid and the hardness or otherwise of 
the fluor spar, some having a greater quantity of foreign matter 
incorporated with it than others ; consequently, the strength of the 
acid will vary, and this is why it is so important to examine the 
work frequently. 

The other method of using the acid, is to immerse the article in 
the hydrofluoric acid. For flat articles, such as tiles and plaques, 
the best plan will be to have an acid ‘‘ well’ of ordinary pine, a 
simple square frame, having a square or sunk ‘‘ well” in the cen- 
tre, which, for flat articles, may be about three inches deep. This 
should be strongly made, and then coated inside with three or 
four coats of Japan black, and when this is dry it should be again 
coated with the black, and then covered all over with thin calico 
while the black is wet. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
S. D. L., Washington, D. C.—We regret that lack of 
space prevents us from granting your request. 
C. E. F.—None of the “old masters,” so far as we 
know, made a specialty of ‘‘ Egyptian and Roman ruins.’? 


C., Christiansburgh, Ky.—With your limited art 
knowledge, you can hardly hope to sell the fruit and flower stud- 


ies made during the summer. We know of no market for such. 


D. H. L., Dixon, Ill—(1) Mrs. Young’s Agency, 23 
Union Square, New York, has provided positions for many teach- 
ers of art. (2) At present, we have all the studies we need. 


F. T., Boston.—A colorless size may be made (for 
those who object to the yellow tint of glue size) by stewing down 
old white kid gloves in a little water; when they are quite reduced 
to a pulp, strain the water, which should be strong enough to be- 
come a jelly when cold ; use warm, and go over every part of the 
screen quickly and carefully ; you should varnish in a warm room. 


F. G. L., Brooklyn.—You have probably used too 
much flux or applied too thickly some color that should be thinly 
used, Another firing would be pretty certain to cause more blis- 
tering and cracking, and thus aggravate the evil. The only thing 
you can do is to send the piece to a decorator and have the color 
all removed, and then paint it over again from the beginning. 


READER, Fort Scott, Kan.—lIf it is not feasible to 
use parquet flooring, and your floor is very unsatisfactory, have the 
boards planed down one quarter of an inch, and covered all over 
with narrow oaken or well-seasoned pine planks of that thickness 
and three or four inches in width, fitted with extremest nicety. 


S., SUBSCRIBER, Troy ; B. T. S., Chicago; LEMAN J., 
and others.—We must respectfully decline to give information by 
mail. To this rule we can make no exception, unless the corre- 
spondent desires us to hand the letter to an expert, who will supply 
drawings and samples of colors in consideration of receiving a 
professional fee. Whatever information of general interest we 
can impart through these columns we cheerfully give without 
charge. But it is too much for correspondents to expect us to 
write to them personally and give expert opinions for their indi- 
vidual benefit, which we must not publish, 


C. M. S., Newton, Conn.—(1) The term “ still life ” 
indicates a painting which represents one or more inanimate ob- 
jects, such as vases, drapery, fruit, vegetables, fish, game, etc. 
Growing flowers can hardly come under the head of * still life” 
subjects, though a vase of cut flowers, composed with drapery and 
other accessories, may legitimately be so classed. Flowers painted 
from nature in the open air are called flower studies, (2) The 
rough side of crayon and charcoal is the one intended for use ; 
the same rule applies to drawing paper, unless intended for pen- 
and-ink work, when the smooth surface should be selected. 
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SUBSCRIBER, Newark, N. J.—There are two edi- 
tions of Les Lettres et les Arts, a French edition, with the letter- 
press in French, and an English edition—called Art and Letters— 
with the original letter-press translated. In other respects the two 
editions of this sumptuously illustrated magazine are the same. 
Both are printed in Paris and imported into this country exclu- 
sively by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, whom 
you should address for further particulars. 

SUBSCRIBER, Provo City, Utah.—(1) In regard to 
your contemplated art studies, we should say that your best plan 
would be to study drawing from the cast and from life in some 
of the good art schools in New York until you are proficient in 
these most*necessary preliminary branches. After that go to 
Paris and study there for as long a time as you canafford. Some 
of our best artists and portrait painters have spent from five to ten 
years abroad improving themselves in the technique of painting. 
You say you have taken no instruction whatever, therefore, no 
matter how good your talent for likenesses and composition may 
be, it will have no real artistic value, unless you take the trouble 
to study and practise patiently the rudiments of your art. (2) A 
copy has never the value of an original, and a picture painted 
from an engraving is worth still less as a work of art, even though 
well executed, as you say your work always is. 


J. A. W., Cedar Rapids, Mich.—(1) None of the 
Japanese books on the study and decorative management of 
flowers has been translated. The article on the subject in The 
Art Amateur, so far as we know, is the only one of thekind. (2) 
The most important books on Oriental porcelains and pottery 
are French, although some of them have been translated into 
English. Audsley’s work--a very elaborate and costly publication, 
with exquisite colored plates—is in English. Gonse’s ‘* L’Art Ja- 
ponais”’ and * L’Art Chinois’’ have been issued in a cheap form 
(about $1 each), as well as in their more costly original shape. 
Jacquemart’s ‘Ceramic Art” a valuable work, although some- 
what out of date, is to be had both in French and in English. 
Garnier’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Ceramique’’ has not been translated, 
neither has Julien’s learned and technical work on Chinese and 
Japanese ceramic art. Scribner and Welford, 743 Broadway, or 
Bonaventure, 2 Barclay Street, will give you the prices of these 
publications. 

BUREAU OF HOME DECORATION. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been perfected for furnishing 
readers of The Art Amateur with the best practical assistance in 
house decoration, upon the following terms, payable in advance : 

Furnishing sample colors for exterior painting of a house, $5. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting walls and ceiling and for 
painting wood-work, with directions regarding carpets and win- 
dow draperies, $5 per room. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting cornice and ceiling, and 
patterns of paper hangings for frieze and wall, with samples of 
proper materials for window draperies and portiéres, and sample of 
carpet, where rugs are not used, with full directions as to arrange- 


ments, $10 per room. 








SELECT 


Upholstery 
Fabrics. 


Wk? F.SLOANE 


are now showing the most 
select line of Upholstery Fabrics 
and Laces ever imported. 











For bachelors’ apartments, or a small * flat,” of say seven 
rooms, sample colors will be furnished for walls, ceilings and 
wood-work, and general directions given as to floor coverings and 
window draperies, for $25. 

For the highly ornate or elaborate decoration and furnishing of 
single rooms, such as drawing or dining-rooms in city residences, 
or where a special or distinctive treatment is desired, designs, 
specifications and estimates will be furnished, with competent su- 





CHINESE MOTIVE FOR A PANEL FOR A BOUDOIR. 


PUBLISHED For *x.,"” BALTIMORE, 


perintendence, if required, the charges in each case to be propor- 
tionate to the service rendered. 

For the furnishing and decoration of large or expensive ‘* flats,” 
where considerable outlay is contemplated, special charges will be 
made, based upon the requirements of the work. 

Should it be desired, we can supply furniture, Oriental rugs and 


TRADE I) oo 





IN SILVER BRONZE 


FROM $5 UPWARD. 
THIS IS THE LATEST JAPANESE NOVELTY. 
ey = THE LARGEST COLLECTION IV THIS COUNTRY OF 
BZ RICH AND RARE ORIENTAL | 


NOW ON EXHIBITION ON OUR SECOND FLOOR. 


865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


carpets, Ornaments and bric-a-brac—indeed, everything required 
to carry out a scheme of artistic decoration, whether for a single 
room or an entire house. 

In such cases we will, as far as possible, send patterns and sam- 
ples, with price attached, and when the quantity of a material re- 
quired is determined upon, a post-office order or draft to pay for 
the same must invariably be sent with the order to buy. This 
purchasing department is conducted for the convenience of our 
readers, and it must distinctly be understood that we can incur no 


pecuniary risk in the matter. 


BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND INFORMA. 
TION 

THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 

demands from many subscribers, to establish a department 

where drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received 

for criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a per- 

sonal letter—wof a circular—will be sent, answering questions in 


detail ; giving criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, 


in regard to the special subject in hand. 

lt is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where dis- 
interested expert opinion can be had on ali subjects pertaining to 
art. 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 

SCALE OF CHARGES: 


Price for criticism of single drawings...... ...... $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot.,.......... 1,00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
I sang 5k nee in0d001000 000050000086 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot........... 1.00 


N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

All fees must be paid tn advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a 
stamp should be enclosed. 


A NEATLY executed little steel engraving of the fa- 
mous yacht ** Volunteer” is published by J. W. Spenceley, of 
Boston. 

A DELIGHTFUL little “CALENDAR FOR 1889,” for 
children, with pictures in color by J. Pauline Sumter and T. R. 
Kennedy, and with appropriate couplets by Helen M. Burnside, is 
published with an illustrated cover by Raphael Tuck & Sons. 


Interiors Remodelled and made = aad 
Artistic at moderate cost by the 


The First Japanese Mig & Tie. Co) Sour System 
KETTLES AND LAMPS. 


DECORATION 


in Natural Woods applied directly to Walls 
and Ceilings. (Process patented.) 


Rich, Durable, Sanitary. 


The woods embrace Mahogany, Imported English 
1O ak, Satinwood, Circassian Walnut, etc. Also, 


PATENT 


Ww ood Carvings 


in a large variety of designs. 








Velours in Flame, Tonkin, 


ings. 
Chambellan, Cutler, Ormonde, 
Ariel, Trojan and Torquay) 


Raye and California qualities, | 
reproduced from Oriental Color- WA / / P AL Fr iD R S, 
Silk, and other Fabrics for Interior Decoration. 


We are now exhibiting Fall Designs of our own manufacture and | with, views of interiors finished by us, sent upon 


Damasks and Brocatelles in the the BEST examples of EU ROPEAN MAKERS, which have never 


new shades of Apricot, Lilac} been equalled in beauty of design, treatment and color. 


and Absinthe. 


lected for the furnishing of Louis 
XIV. and XVI,, Francis L, 
Old English and Colonial 
Rooms. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 








COLOR STUDIES | 


We invite an inspection. 
Also Tapestries specially se- | decoration. 


Sanitary Experts. 


Estimates furnished for entire interior 


of Wall Papeve\. 


7 Style Interiors thoroughly Modern- 
ized ; New ones given an Elegance 
and Richness Unsurpassed, 


Workmen sent anywhere. Descriptive Circulars, 
application. 
CHAS. W. SPURR CO. 
465-467 East 10th St., N. Y. 


COLOR STUDIES. 


RED ROSES. 
YE ~ a ROSES.. 








FR. BECK & CO., te 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Exporters 


Also, the only manufacturers in the United States of 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


|The Great Sanitary WALL COVERING, Approved by the Best | really beautiful with stuffs and 


Address The Art Amateur. 


aes S. LE Roy, Expert, 


offers his services as a practical dec- 
orator, with the view of utilizing 
“odds and ends,” in household 
goods, so that homes may be made 








furniture already on hand. Spee- 


6 0 ere . ° ° ~ ar ° y 

San caeene- EERE RS on. | Factory and Retatl Salesroom, Branch Show Rooms, ialties in Unique I attice Work and 
SP RIE cecvsaes, secercvey nus c. ie gl 

SPRING LANDSCAPE....0. 2002.00.00... 3! Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St., | Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St., Rich Embroideries to order. 140 

| NEW YORK. | Twenty-third St. ( West), NewYork, 


Address The Art Amateur. 











#eee#%0% SCHOOLS, STATIONERY, SUPPLIES. 
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THE 


N. Y. INSTITUTE 
Artist-ARTISANS, 


140 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


ATELY ORGANIZED by leading Artists 
and Art Firms of New York City, now 
offers the highest and most organic training, 
broad art principles and exceptional advantages 
to American Artists and Artisans alike. Having 
in view the special object of thorough training in 
artistic Form, Color, Decoration, and Composition, 
(applicable in every artistic specialty); of culti- 
vating a distinctively national art sentiment; and | 
also of preparing our native talent both for our 





native art industries and for instructing in the 


same in our national schools. 
J. WARD STIMSON, Sup't. 


Society of Decorative Art, 


28 EAST aist STREET » NEW YORK. 


CLASSES 


IN 
CHINA PAINTING & WATER COLORS, 
rs. C. GOODYEAR. 

FAN PAINTING, 

MiLe. Frory, 


AND 
DRAWING AND DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
Miss A, Strong. 


WILL OPEN NOV. 1, 1888. 


— Exhibition of Decorated China, at the 
Salesrooms of the Society from Nov. 8th to 15¢h. 











MRS. E. H. LAWTON, 
TEACHER OF — 

China Decorating in all its Branches, 
SPECIALTY—ROYAL WORCESTER. 
Twenty-five Years Experience (formerly Studio 
Building, Tremont St., Keston). 

CHINA DESIGNED AND STARTED TO ORDER, 
Specimens of Work on Exhibition. 
Studio: 88 FIFTH aS 


3 doors from West 14th St., 


Mr.CHARLES MELVILLE DEWEY 
Witt reopen his Studio Class on November rst. 
Drawing and Painting from Life. Instruction 
every day. Lessons in Pen Drawing for illustration a 
specialty. —TuHe CHELSEA, 222 West 23d St., N. Y. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN 


WATER COLOR and DRAWING. 


ROBERT F. BLOODGOOD, 
Stupio, 58 East 13TH Street, New York. 


Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
1718 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 

tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds 

of fabrics. All materials for such embroidery forsale. 


DE PAUW ART SCHOOL. 

QO*E of the best equipped in the West. Excellent 

facilities for Cast, Stull Life, Life Portraiture, 
Landscape, and Animal Study. Pencil, Pen, Gouac, 
Charcoal, Crayon, Water-colors and Oil. Drawing for 
Illustration, Perspective, Wood Carving, and Re- 
poussé. Practical illustration of Lands: ape Compo- 
sition and Principles of Coloring, by designing and 
executing before the cla:s. Diploma on completion of 
regular art course, Post-Graduate Course at half 
rates. Year begins Sept. 19.—Send for catalogue to 
H. A. MILLS, Dean of School of Art of De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 


New York. 

















MR. VICTOR DANGON (First | 


Gold Medal from the “Ecoledes Beaux 
Arts, of Lyons), begs to announce to 
his friends and pupils that he has re- 
moved to 1512 Broadmay, cor. 44th 
Street, N.Y., where he gives lessons in 


Drawing and Painting. 
d ] Statuary and Busts |. = 
Models “PAMPHLET FREE 


Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatomical 
Studies, Leaf and Flower Forms, Geometrical Solids, 
Modelling Tools, Wax and Clay for Artists, Acad- 
emies, Schools, etc. 


C. HENNECKE & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cuicaco Srore, No. 207 Wabash Avenue. 


L. CASTELVECCHI, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
MEDIAVAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 
for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
of Design, etc. The largest collection in America. 

Feet and hands from nature. 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Miss M, LOUISE McLAUGHLIN’S 
ART BOOKS. 


PAINTING IN OIL (Just Published), $1.00, 
SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS, $1.00. 
PorTery DECORATION, $1.00. 
Cuina PaintTING, 75 CENTS. 





Classical and Modern 











For sale by ali art dealers. Sent on receipt of 


rice by 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
61, 63 and 65 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


New England Conservatory — School of Fine Arts. 


a EE ee 
— 






Drawing, Painting and Modelling, Cra ra 
Water and Oil Colors. Portraiture and China 
Decorating and Wood Carving. A new fez ame 
provides thorough instruction in AkCHITECT- 
uraL Mope.iinGc and Scurtprure. Also, 
course of drawing and painting from Lire IN 
Costume. Students in the School of Fine Arts 
enjoy free collateral advantages in other depart- 
menis of the Conservatory. ‘Thorough instruc- 
tion in Instrumental and Vocal Music; Piano 
and Organ Tuning; French, German, and Italian 
Languages ; Oratory, etc. Tuition, 5 to $25 
per term. An elegant Home and the best 
equipped institution in the country. 


- 


For Calendar giving full information, address 


E. TOURFEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








| ESTABLISHED 186s. 


THE CARL HECKER: 
ART SCHOOL, 


4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


| get goat ION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, | 

lower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and Chna Painting. Cire | 
culars on application, Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feature. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 


Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life Study, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in Clay, 
Wood Carving, Repoussé Brass Work, Drawing for 
Illustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing 
Tuition Low. Diploma on completion of re; gular 
course. Po-t,Graduate Course at half rates. Eleventh 

year opens October rst, 1888. Sen: for Catalogue to 
Pr. f. WALTER S. GOODNOUGH, Director, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio [Please mention this paper.] 








[Established 1877.] 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


Domestic Building, 
BROADWAY & 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
PF: ACTICAL INSTRUCTORS in all departments. 
The Thorough Course includes Drawing and 
Painting from Casts, Life, Still Life, Landscape, etc. 
Flower, Figure, and Landsc: ape Painting. Royal 
Worcester Decoration and Gilding taught in the 
Cuina Crass. Decorative Brancu includes Tapes- 
try, Screens, Panels, etc. 
‘Terms: $1.00 for three hours’ lesson, $5.00 for six 
lessons. Circulars upon application, 
Mention this paper. 








CLASSES FOR LADIES in PAINT- 


| [NS 


ir 
9 


afternoons and Thursdays. 


| Circulars sent upon applic «tion, 


ING and PHOTOGRAPHY 
NOW OPEN. 
STRUCTION given in Oil and Mineral Painting, 
in various methods of Photographic Printing, and 
1 all branches of Amateur Photography. Open from 
to 12 A.M. and 1 to 4 P.M., except on ‘Tuesday 
Address 
MISS NEVIUS, 
Room 78 Franklin Building, 186 Remsen Street, 
Brooktyn, N.Y. 
Mention this paper. 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL. 


U 


nature, 


c 


F 


Decoration. 
, 


le 


“ 


Mrs. L. T 
nusual opportunity for those desiring to work from 
‘Thorough course in drawing from nature, 
ast, still life. ‘Instruction in Oil, Water Color, 
rench ‘l'apestry, China, Royal Worcester and Derby 
Raised Gold Work a specialty. Terms: 
o teachers, $18.00 per month; $1.00 three hours’ 
sson.—Send for circular, 


THE KNICKERBOCKER,” 2 W. 14th St., N.Y 


- Hopcpon, Principal. 





Original School of Industrial Art and 


Technical Design for Women, 


124 FIFTH AVENUE (bet. 17th and 18th Sts.), 


Pz 


m. 


by letter. 


NEW YORK CITY, 





ALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER ist. Classes 

in Practical Design as applied to Carpets, Wall 
apers, ‘Table Linen, Silks, and all Industrial Art 
anufactures. Pupils can enter classes at any time. 
DepartTMtNT OF Home Srupy.—Instruction given 
Most complete method existing of Home 


instruction. 


Cin: ULATING Lisrary of Art Books and Studies. 
For circulars and further particulars address the 


Principal, Mrs. FLORENCE ELIZABETH CORY. 





DQ YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cents per Ib, 
Express often cheaper. 
We make a specialty of 
Wedding & Visiting 
Cards, Stamping.etc. 
Send for Samples. 





If so, and you desire fashionable 


writing-paper at reasonable pri es, ask your 
stationer for 


Boston Linen, Boston Bond, Bunker Hill Linen. 
These papers have gained a reputauon in every State and ‘Territory in the 
Union on account of their excellent quality and reasonable price. 
stationer does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for our complete 
samples of paper, representing 


2:0 Varieties which we sell by the Pound. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated), 
Wholesale and Retail Paper Merchants, Stationers and Engravers, 


os. 178 to 184 Devonshire St., 


(2 Dealers should correspond with us. 


If 


your 


more than 


Boston. 





before being published 


L. Millar, Miss H. H. 


Mise Mabel S. Emery. 





ge. 


from a single number. 


4 


FREE 


To introduce to every lady 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


for fifty cents (the price for one year) 16 months, or 4 months free; or asa 
‘TRIAL OrFer will send it 4 months for 10 cents. 
and only practical Ladies’ Fancy Work paper published, devoted ex- 
clusively to Needlework, Embroidery, Kuitting and Crocheting, Amateur 

*ainting, Decorative « 4yt and Home Adornment, ani to questions, answers 
and correspondence on any of these subjects. 
carefully written descriptions of articles of Fancy Work. 
to Knitting and Crocheting. 


I 


geomy” Infant's Articles, etc. 


Ww 


reader of Tue Art Amateur, we will send 


THe Prisciiea is the best 


Beautiful Illustrations and 
Great attention given 
All directions carefully corrected and tested 
llustrations of the newest Edgings, Hoods, 
Among the writers to this J: urnal are Mrs, 


atson, Margaret B. Harvey, Miss Eva M, Niles, 


ARTISTIC NEW DESIGNS 


for Fancy Work are illustrated in each number, and a full-sized Stamping 
Pattern sent to YEARLY subscribers for mere cost of paper and post- 
Subscribers can frequently get more than the value of a year *s subscription 


os. on trial for 10 cts. Sendnow. ‘To the 1st, 


roth, 2oth, 30th, goth, souh, 60th, zoth, 80th, goth and rooth answer we receive 
each month, we send ‘the Priscilla a year for the 10 cents sent. 


Addre SS, 


PRISCILLA PUBLISHING CO, Lynn, Mass. 





Now Open for the Season of 1888-89. 


ART SCHOOLS 


The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, 
49th St., Cor. of Ma Ave., New York. 





These Art Schools have been established by the 
Trustees of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
order to furnish superior opportunities for thorough 
instruction in Design, Modeling, Color, Freehand, 
Architectural, Cabinet and Perspective Drawing, 
Chasing and Hammered Metal Work, Carving in 
Wood, Painting on China, etc., especic ally to those 
| who desire to acquire an artistic education applicable 
to Industrial and Commercial uses, 

Large, new, well-lit and ventilated rooms have been 
provided in a central position, with superior art 
material and instruction, and a liberal basis of admis- 
sion. 

In order to offer all genuine students every facility 
in their work, a series of lectures have been added, 
the privilege of visiting the Museum free of expense, 
prizes, diplomas and opportunities for the sale of 
meritorious work, so that all may measure their 
progress by the degree of their industry and applica- 
tion. 

The rooms are open for work all day 

Please call or send for circular come acing full par- 
ticulars, 


ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN, Manager, 
4gtu St. AND 3"D Ave., New York. 


How to Obtain Ten Dollars’ 
Worth of Educational 
Art Books Gratis. 





Send The Art Amateur a Club 
of Ten Subscribers (old or new), at 
Three Dollars Write 
Prize Circular. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 
Pm 


each. Jor 


23 UNION SQUARE, 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


cS 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 162. 


FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, 
Sold by ALL DEALERS th 


Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 


DIXON’S 
ARTISTS’ PENCILS 
COD 

Jinx. 
vie 





170. 


SoLe AGENT, 


roughout the World. 











IN'S 






—S=& 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR UNIFORMITY 
OF GRADI\G, AND SMOOTH, 
‘LOUGH LEADS, 


If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay 
you to mention Art Amateur and send 16 cents in 
stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 





| City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 





ALL FOR 12 


CENTS 


writes; ‘ IN- 





4: Zapp 


4 Gy 
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2 why, : 


INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE 


Is a finely [lustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to 
Fancy Work, Painting, etc. Lipa and M. J. CLarK- | 








ye he folle ow ing 
the Magazine: Rs rush Studies; 
| and Artistic Novelties; Easy Les-ons in Drawing | 
| an? Painting; Household Receipts; Home Needte- 

workand Crochet ; Household Desoration; Queries; 
| Correspondence, be, 





y 


Soe 
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GALLS’ HomME Mac- 
AZINE is just what 
the Ladies of the 
United States have 
looked for, longed 
for, and I may say 
prayed for—a Mag- 
azine devoted ex- 
clusively to their in- 
terests; * * 
I do not think I was 
ever so interested 
in the welfare of a 
periodical as I am 
in the Home Mac 
AZINE, and I predict 
for it a long life 
with osts of friends 
staunch and true.”’ 


*% 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—BY LIDA CLAKKSON, 


(2 SPECIAL OFFER! 43 


We will send you a reproduction of this deauti/ul | 


painting: of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, printed in the EXACT 


SON, authors of Brush Studivs, etc., are the editors. | CorORS fn which it is to be painted, also full instruc- 
epartments are lesding features of | tions for painting it in both of and water colors; 
Ladies’ Fanc: Work | alsoa sample copy of Ingalls’ Home Magazine and 
} our 1889 Premium List, ad/ for s/x 2c stamps (12 
CENTS). 


~~ 


We aoe ee liberal offer to introduce our 
azine, Add 


F.IN GALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBER | 











hotography 


The most fascinating 


AMUSEMENT 
for home or outdoor 
recreation. 

Anybody can do it by 
simply following directions 
as given in The Amateur 
Photographer, a com- 
ple te guide to photogra- 
phy, which accompanies 
e ch Camera, and is con- 
ceded to be the simplest, 
=~ most concise and practical 

S— work published. 
Complete Outfits, $10.00 and upward. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
26 Aqueduct Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
ANTHONY'S_ |. 
Amateur Photographic Outfits 
Detective, 
Fairy, Novel, Bijou and Bicycle 
Illustrated Catalogues 


= p AMATEUR 








the Patent 








include 


Cameras. 
free. 


E. & H. T. AntHony & Ca., 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE‘** PERFECT " Solar 
Sketching Camera.—Di- 
rect from Photographs, Natural 
Landscapes, S udies, Flower- 
Sprigs, Negatives. on working 
material amy size.—Send stamp 


to Mrs, C, Lounssury, 4th Av., Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

















Supplement.to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 19. No. 6. November, 1888 





PLATE 706.—DECORATION FOR A PLATE. Orchids. 


THE First OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By S. J. KNnicurt. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 131.) 











XUM 





Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 19. No. 6. November, 1888, 














PLATE 707.—DECORATION FOR A FISH-PLATE. 


THR TENTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By S. J. KNiGHT. 


(Fer direetions for treatment, see page 134.) 























Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 19. No. 6, November, 1888, 
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PLATE 708.—DESIGN FOR BELLOWS DECORATION. 


For Reroussk Brass or Woorn CARVING 














Supplement to The Art 


Vol. 19. No. 6. November, 1888. 





Amateur. 





PLATE 709.—MONOGRAMS. ‘‘T.” 


ForTY-EIGHTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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